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we HEN the old Spanish caravels stood out for new seas 
and new shores, and prows which till now had 
headed north and south in quest of discovery and 
adventure were dipped in western waters, side by | 
side with the daring mariner sailed the no less daring 
= Bro ran up the royal ensign, the other held up the standard 
of the Cross; one sought new lands for the crown, the other new 
souls for Christ, and from out the first small boat that grounded 
on a new found shore there leaped the cavalier and there stepped 
the friar. The flag was unfurled, the Cross was raised, and there 
on the beach to the boom of cannon and the roar of the sea Mass 
was offered, and God was asked to bless the land and all that were 
to dwell therein. 

Be it said to the glory of Spain that she ever sought to Chris- 
tianize her discoveries, or rather that she ever sought to discover 
that she might Christianize. It was, therefore, but in accord with 
the usual procedure that friars were found in Cortez’s party when 
he landed on the coast-of Lower California in 1535. The Spaniards 
scurried after gold, but the friars, mingled with the natives, tried 
to tell them of God, of heaven, of the things of the soul. Diffi- 
culties were overwhelmingly great, and after a year of fruitless 
effort the friars were compelled to give up in sorrow. 

Sixty years later a second attempt was made, determined and 
persevering, but it too ended in failure. The Brown Robe had 
come and labored and suffered and gone. Meanwhile Ignatius of 
Loyola had founded the Society of Jesus, and filled it with a world- 
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for-Christ conquering spirit. Its movements were swift and sure. 
Ignatius planned, Xavier executed. In ten years it had spread over 
Europe; in thirty it had entered Mexico, opened colleges, founded 
missions, and soon counted 122,000 Indian converts. All this was on 
the mainland. Across the gulf on the peninsula nothing was done 
until the arrival of Fathers Salvatierra, S.J., and Kifio, S.J., about 
1680. Unfamiliar names these, yet the names of men who thought 
out and set in motion that vast mission system which for one 
hundred and fifty years was to creep steadily northward from Lower 
California up past San Francisco to Solano, reaching out and 
gathering in souls for Christ till it was crushed by a counter move- 
ment which, in its last analysis, was planned by the supreme hater of 
all that is holy and divine. 

Kifio was a German Tyrolese, whose real name was Kuehn, 
mellowed by the soft-tongued Spaniards into Kifio. A splendid 
mathematician, he gave up his chair in the University of Ingolstadt 
for the missions. His first taste of California was had while acting 
as royal surveyor to a party sent out to map the gulf coast. Deeply 
struck with the misery of the natives, he asked permission to under- 
take their conversion, but was refused. 

Salvatierra was a Milanese, like Kifio a university man, but 
now fired with zeal for the spiritual welfare of the Californians. 


Kindred spirits these, but civil and religious superiors alike opposed. 


their plans; the country was a useless desert; the missions could 
never support themselves; the government would not lend them 
aid. Salvatierra met this difficulty with the determination to have 
the missions endowed. He would beg. He would gather funds 
on the interest of which the missions could be maintained. In six 
months generous Spaniards in Mexico had contributed forty-five 
thousand dollars towards furthering his project. These funds Sal- 
vatierra invested. in certain holdings in Mexico City; they were 
to belong to the missions, to be devoted exclusively to their support, 
remaining under the administration of the procurator of the Jesuit 
College in Mexico City. Thus was begun the famous Pious Fund, 
destined to play so important a part in the foundation and upkeep 
on every mission in Upper and in Lower California. Permission 
was finally obtained to begin the work. Salvatierra and Kifio threw 
themselves into it with the pent-up fervor of ten prayerful years, 
and founded the first California mission, Our Lady of Loreto, on 
October 19, 1697. 

Fifty thousand creatures, one is loath to call them men, then 
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existed on the peninsula. Whence they came they neither knew nor 
cared; some said from a bird, others from a stone. Tall and 
robust, dark with heavy features, they much resembled the Digger 
Indians of Upper California, but differed in every way from the 
highly civilized Aztecs. They built no wigwams, but lived in the 
open, under a bush or behind a heap of stones. They cultivated 
absolutely nothing. Day after day they searched for food, talked, 
slept, then rose to search for food again. They were near-brutes, 
eating anything and everything—roots, seeds, flesh of all kinds, 
cats, rats, bats,.owls, snakes, worms, caterpillars. “ Nothing,” a 
missioner notes, “ was thrown to the European pigs which the Cali- 
fornia Indian would not gladly have eaten.” Twenty-four pounds 
of meat in twenty-four hours was not too much for one of them. 
Sixty such gormandizers once consumed three steers in a night. 
It will startle all the known commissions on hygiene to learn that 
neither gout, apoplexy, chills, fever, small-pox nor venereal diseases 
were known among these creatures before the white man came to 
live among them. A California Indian never grew sick. He just 
died. We have lifted a corner of the veil that hid their physical 
degradation. We dare not do as much and show their moral 
wretchedness. 

There was no law, no order among them. To quote our out- 
spoken missioner again: “In government they resemble nothing 
less than a herd of swine which runs about grunting, together to-day, 
scattered to-morrow. They live as if they were free-thinkers and, 
salva venia, materialists.” Family there was none. When the 
young Californian had learned to catch mice and kill snakes, his 
education was complete; it mattered little to him then whether he 
had parents or no. He could count to three, at most to six, though 
some say to twenty, certainly not beyond, for then fingers and toes 
failed. Why count at all? Whether they had five fingers or fifty 
mattered little, the succession of days mattered less; every day was 
eating time, idling time; every night was sleeping time, dancing 
time. They had no concept of a Supreme Being, no idols, no 
temples, no ceremonies, no suspicion of the immortality of the soul. 
Some tell of a belief among them strangely resembling the Incarna- 
tion; of a creator of land and sea, one of whose three sons had 
lived on earth and had been killed by the Indians. So write Fathers 
Venegas and Clavijero, who never saw California, while Father 
Baegert, a missioner of seventeen years residence there, states that 
he could find no notion of a Supreme Being among them. 
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Such were the creatures whom the Black Robe undertook to 
Christianize in 1697. He won his way to their hearts by soothing 
their stomachs. Any of them would listen to an instruction for 
the sake of.a meal, ready cooked and savory, but none of them was 
willing to work. In sheer playfulness they would mimic the mis- 
sioner as he fetched stones, mixed clay, felled timber, cleared the 
ground, dug, plowed, herded cattle. All day long and day in and 
day out, these priests, men of culture and refinement, toiled like 
slaves, offering their labor as a prayer, that God might give the 
Indians grace to see the truth and strength to follow it. Wearied by 
a day of toil they would gather the natives at eventide to instruct 
them, and once more satisfy their craving for food. It was dis- 
couraging work: the Indians were slow to understand, the Fathers 
slow to baptize. Some they did baptize, but even these they could 
not keep constantly at the mission. Lack of water and of arable 
land precluded the establishment of pueblos or towns; there could 
not be that continued dwelling of neophytes round the church, so 
necessary for successful missionary work, which we see in the 
Reductions of Paraguay and in the missions of Upper California. 
Some few, however, they managed to keep near them for weeks 
at a time; these they would assemble in the church for morning 
prayer, Mass and instruction. Breakfast followed, after which the 
Indians went to mimic the patient missioner at work. A long rest 
was enjoyed at noon; in the evening all again assembled in the 
church to recite the rosary, litany and evening prayers. With 
difficulty could the natives be induced to live in rude huts, with 
greater difficulty could they be persuaded to clothe themselves. 
Then of a sudden they would off to the mountains when the cactus 
fruit was ripe, and what could the missioner do but receive them 
kindly, and forget and forgive when the fruit was gone, and the 
memory of the mission meals brought the wanderers back? 

Though revolting to every finer sense, work among the Indians 
ever attracted fresh recruits, who pushed northward into the 
country, founding new missions as they advanced. The martyrdom 
of two of their number inspired the others with greater love for a 
work that might end in blood. We cannot give the results of their 
labors in figures; records are wanting; this we do know: the 
Jesuits in Lower California explored the whole peninsula, Kifio 
alone doing twenty thousand miles; rediscovered the Colorado’s 
mouth; launched the first ship ever built in California; constructed 
a wondrous system of aqueducts; raised cattle and crops where all 
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the wise heads in Mexico said they must fail. Best of all they 
founded eighteen missions and saved hundreds of souls. For six 
decades of years, at varying times, fifty-six sons of Loyola had 
labored forgotten and ignored, till of a sudden Don Gaspar de 
Portola arrived with peremptory orders to ship every one of them 
back to Spain. It had been discovered in the highest court of a 
Catholic country that men who had forsaken all to labor and sweat 
as farmers, menials, and cattlemen, who had submitted to insults 
the vilest, and had breathed in an atmosphere of physical and moral 
filth that they might raise a tribe of Indians a few degrees above 
the brute, and thus effect that the Blood of Jesus Christ might reach 
and ransom a few more souls, were a danger to a king who hardly 
knew of their existence, and a menace to a nation that had yet to 
learn who they were and what they were doing. They were soldier- 
priests, these sons of Loyola, and their password was “ obey.” 
The clothes on their backs, three books in their hands, no more 
they took away with them when they boarded their prison ship mid 
the tears of their neophytes, who now had learned to love them. 
The Black Robe had come and labored. He was led away a 
prisoner of the crown. Consoling and comforting was the thought 
that the ship which bore him away would return, carrying Fran- 
ciscans to take up the sadly interrupted work. 

The Brown Robe was coming back to his own, led by that 
sweetest of western missioners, that self-forgetful, winning Francis 
of the West, whom we all but dare to call a saint, Fra Junipero 
Serra. Spain claims his birthplace in Majorca, but California 
claims his resting place in the little Carmel Church in the lovely 
Carmel valley, within sight and sound of the sea, under the clear 
blue sky, down by the river side in the meadowland at the foot of the 
purple hills of Monterey, where the cypress and the pine stand 
eternal watchers at his tomb. 

Difficult indeed was the task the Franciscans undertook: the 
natives eyed them with suspicion, judged them supplanters of the 
Black Robe, and friend of the civilians who had hastened to rob the 
mission stores; but the sweet spirit of their founder was with them 
to win the love and the confidence of the natives. In three years 
they baptized nearly 1,731 neophytes, blessed 787 marriages, and 
buried 2,165 dead. Surely in the economy of grace the sufferings 
of the Jesuits, who during these same years were being shipped 
over the seas like cattle and flung into prisons like felons, went up a 
mighty prayer to God, winning fresh graces for the Indians, 
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It needed but a glimpse of Upper California to convince Juni- 
pero Serra that the energy he and his friars were expending in 
Lower California would produce greater fruit by far in Upper 
California. Eager to begin, yet loath to abandon a work he had 
but lately taken over, he gladly welcomed the Dominicans, who 
offered to take complete charge of all the missions five years after 
the Jesuits had been driven away. Faithfully the Dominicans 
labored till 1840; constant friction with an irreligious government 
wore down the mission chain, and one day it snapped asunder. 
Mexico then, as Mexico now, was no lover of the Church, and was 
restless till the work of Jesuits, Franciscans, and Dominicans in 
Lower California lay a dismal ruin. We turn in sorrow from the 

scene to view the marvels Serra wrought in Upper California. 

Cabrillo and Vizcaino had long ago sailed up the coast, how far 
it is not to our present purpose to determine, and had claimed the 
land for Spain. Russian boats came sailing down the Pacific 
seeking sealing grounds and harbors. It was high time for Spain 
to assert and maintain her claim. The country must be settled, the 
natives subdued. Instead of soldiers, friars were requisitioned ; 
for flags the Cross; for forts a church; for the play of artillery 
the organ peal and song and psalmody; for the deathlike grip of 
war the loving kiss of Christian peace. The army that conquered 
California for Spain numbered fifteen friars led by Junipero Serra, 
who came up overland and founded the first mission in the present 
State of California on July 16, 1769. This was at San Diego, the 
first of that long series of missions whose crumbling ruins to-day 
tell of the enterprise and devotion of the friars of a century and a 
half ago. They found themselves in a wondrously lovely land. 
“ Many flowers and beautiful,” notes Serra, “ and to-day I have the 
queen of them all, the Rose of Castile.” 

This fair land was fair in all that liyed in it but man. There 
was no one tribe in the land, no great nation as Iroquois or Mohawk. 
Neither were the Indians possessed of those physical characteristics 
that force us to admire the Indians of the East. Twin brother of 
the Lower California Indian, he was slow, sluggish, immoral, inex- 
pressibly filthy. “In not one of the missions,” Padre Palou has 
left in writing, “ was there found any idolatry, but only a negative 
infidelity.” Father Engehardt, O.F.M., notes in his Missions and 
Missionaries in California: “ The California savage had no religion 
whatever. Of the pure and reasonable worship of the Creator he 
had no conception. As he, brute like, aimed only at filling himself 
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and gratifying his animal instincts, the subject did not interest him.” 
Yet the friars saw in these poor creatures naught but a soul to be 
saved, a heart to be won, and a body to be trained to labor. The 
tendency to-day is to call the padres humanizers, working for the up- 
lift of the race, and to honor them as such. The friars were all this 
and more, for they had the secret of all uplift, the Cross, which was 
itself lifted up with its Precious Burden, and must be lifted up and 

set in the heart before the race of red men or of white can be led 
out of the darkness of a paganism, refined or barbarous, intellectual 
or physical, and brought to the light of a nobler Christian manhood. 

A study of the methods followed by the friars must be of 
interest, for the results obtained were marvelous. The site of a 
future mission was not chosen at random; arable land was sought, 
abundance of water and good pasture. Each mission at its founda- 
tion received one thousand dollars from the Pious Fund, each friar 
an annual stipend of four hundred dollars, and to the members 
of the Society of Jesus it has ever been pleasant to think that not a 
mission was founded in either California that was not due in this 
little measure to the early efforts of their own Father Salvatierra. 
Yet the money never reached the friars as money: every last peso 
went to purchase farming implements, iron-ware and supplies; the 
balance went to pay the freight, for the ships would carry nothing 
gratis for the friars or for God. 

All the buildings were erected on a similar plan. A square 
was laid off; the church erected in one corner; next it the friars’ 
residence, into which women and girls were never admitted; then 
the dwelling for Indian boys who acted as domestics; then shops, 
granaries and stables forming the sides of the square. In the rear 
was the “ monjerio,” the so-called nunnery for girls under twelve 
who were whole orphans, for unmarried girls over twelve, and for 
wives whose husbands were away. ‘The intensely carnal passions 
of the Indians made these precautions necessary. Here the “ mon- 
jas” were locked in at night by a trusty matron; during the day 
they could go about visiting friends and relatives, or might, if they 
chose, stay at the mission learning the tasks of Martha. The build- 
ing material employed was adobe, a kind of clay. This was 
moistened, mixed with a little straw, moulded like bricks and then 
baked in the sun. The neophytes became experts in the making of 
these bricks. Under the guidance of the friars, the mission style of 
architecture was evolved—how simple, practical and substantial the 
mission churches themselves declare. 
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The kindness of the padres could not fail to quiet the early 
fears of the Indians. They came seeking for food. Why should 
they wander searching for rats and roots when they could have more 
and a-plenty if they sat down and heard a man talk for an hour? 
So they clustered round the friar, who told the story of creation 
and redemption. Once baptized the Indian was scarcely ever al- 
lowed to leave the mission. This had to be. Left to himself the 
Indian will at once revert to his former habits, the little learned 
will be quickly forgotten. To save his soul he had to be kept near 
the mission; to keep him near the mission he had to be fed; to 
feed him and teach him to care for himself in a manner differing 
from that of the brute, this was the task to which the Franciscans 
now addressed themselves. 

The neophytes were largely employed in agriculture, but besides 
they were taught cattle raising, the care of sheep and various 
trades: carpentry, blacksmithing, the making of bricks, tiles, 
saddles, candles, soap, etc. In every task the versatile friar was 
the master; there he stood in his coarse brown robe guiding the 
plow, forging, building, planting, herding cattle, made all things to 
his neophytes that he might gain them all to Christ. His bodily 
needs thus cared for, the Indian was content to dwell at the mission. 
To reach his dull mind and impress upon it the chief truths of 
religion, the padres made free use of pictures, paintings, processions. 
The beautiful liturgy of the Church was carried out in all its 
grandeur. Visitors to the missions to-day are struck by the rich- 
ness and completeness of the liturgical equipment, while the paint- 
ings on the ceilings and walls of the churches tell them, as they 
told the neophytes, forcibly, albeit crudely and in vivid color, of 
death, hell, purgatory, and the mysteries of religion. 

In spite of all this instruction few of the natives could under- 
stand the meaning of the Blessed Sacrament; consequently the 
reception of the Holy Eucharist was not frequent among them, 
except of course, as Viaticum. As time went on the children, 


always objects of the friars’ special care, sang at Mass, at Vespers, . 


and at Benediction. Sweet indeed and peaceful were the Sundays 
at the missions when the silver bells rang out over quiet vale and 
meadow, calling all to morning prayer and Mass, to Vespers and to 
evening prayer, all in sweet succession. Had it but remained so, 
what an Eden California would have been! Yet withal excesses 
were to be expected, the more so as the white man mingled with the 
red. For various faults gentle reprehension was at first used, then 
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persuasion. To lock an Indian up was useless; nothing pleased 
him better, for it freed him from work. Hence fasts were imposed, 
hard labor too, and for grosser carnal crimes the lash, but never 
with the fierceness which the bigots assert. The number of strokes 
was fixed by law at twenty-five; nor were they ever administered 
by the friar himself; never without a trial; never more than once 
a day; never more than once for the same offence. This punish- 
ment was first introduced by the Jesuits in Lower California, who 
found it the only way to make the natives feel that to do certain 
things was very wrong indeed. 

Such was the life, such the system adopted at each of the 
twenty-one missions founded in quick succession during fifty-four 
years. God blessed the friars and their work. In the height of 
their prosperity they harbored, clothed and fed 30,000 neophytes at 
one time, while the combined missions owned 268,000 sheep, 232,000 
head of cattle, 34,000 horses, 8,300 goats, 3,500 mules, and 3,400 
swine. These figures become all the more striking when we reflect 
that there had been no live stock of any kind in California before 
Junipero Serra drove a small herd up from Lower California, when 
he came to found the missions just fifty years before this time. 

The friars, however, were not left to follow their methods in 
peace. Greedy officials hungered for the mission goods, and snapped 
at the padres who kept them at bay. For this they were called 
misers, self-seekers, greedy for gold, they, the barefoot sons of 
poor St. Francis, who had sworn a solemn oath never to possess 
a peso, who spent their yearly pittance buying tools for the Indians, 
whose rule would not allow them to indulge in the luxury of ox-cart 
transportation. They meekly bore the slander and the lie, but when 
inroads were made on the mission goods, then they showed their 
mettle. Mission goods were Indian goods; to touch them was to 
wrong the Indian, and as long as the Franciscans had a pen to 
write and a tongue to speak, without fear of consequence to self, 
they protested against the injustice done their neophytes. 

Yet there was a subtler opposition behind it all. To see its cause, 
for its effect was all too pitiful, one must go back to the libraries 
of France where Voltaire and the Encyclopedists thought out their 
false philosophy of life; of the equality of man, of liberty, frater- 
nity, and the rest. Their ideas were caught up in France, carried 
over to Spain, whence they spread even to Mexico, influencing the 
political situation there as elsewhere. Secularization of the mis- 
sions was the form it took in Mexico. Secularization was said to 
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be the emancipation of the Indian. He was on a lower social scale; 
he was equal to the white and must live as the white; his liberty 
was hampered by the friars; he must be given freedom, for all 
men are born free; the friars must give way to the secular clergy; 
community life at the mission must stop; towns must be built; the 
Indians elect their own officials and govern themselves; the lands 
and goods divided among the Indians in a way that left the major 
portion by far at the disposal of the government. This was called 
secularization. A shorter name and a more proper would have 
been: theft. 

The friars protested vigorously, not indeed to the coming of 
the secular clergy, for wearied with the incessant annoyance and 


interference, they had asked this long ago, but on account of the 


injustice done the Indian. All the cattle, all the land, all the 
harvests were the Indians’. No Franciscan ever harvested a head 
of wheat or crushed a grape that he or his Order might be the richer. 
All they did they did as a means to the end, and that end was the 
salvation of the Indian. The world cannot understand this, for this 
is the spirit of Christ, not of the world. It was all to no avail. 
Mexico had now declared itself independent of Spain, and California 
accepted the new order of things. The grand old flag of Spain was 
lowered at Monterey fifty-three years after it had been raised by 
Portola. It fell as it rose, bloodlessly. 

The political history of California during the next quarter 
century would be ludicrous were it not lawless. New governors 
were set up and old ones deposed after revolutions, in which never 
a gun was fired nor a man injured; street brawls, family differ- 
ences, installed new officials. In the interior of the State the Bear 
Flag Republic sprang into being, and a United States army man, 
Fremont, so far forgot himself as to assume its presidency. What 
cared the Spanish-Californian who ruled the land? As long as 
luscious grapes blushed purple in a setting silver green, as long as 
his fields went rippling away in golden laughter up to the mountain 
side where his sleek cattle grazed, what cared he who rattled his 
sabre, wore gold lace, and issued manifestoes at Monterey? He 
would swear by any governor, any constitution; and so he kept on 
swearing. When Commodore Jones, of the United States Navy, 
sailed into Monterey and raised the Stars and Stripes on his own 
authority, he would have sworn by Jones, had not Jones concluded 
that he made a big mistake, and sailed away before the gay hidalgo 
had had a chance to swear. 
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What could the friars do mid these incessant changes? They 
feared for their missions, and prayed for their neophytes, for evil 
days were come upon them. Each new governor agreed with his 
predecessor only in meddling with the missions, drawing on their 
stores without any intention of payment, and pushing secularization 
ahead, till even the California Indian, who was no warrior and 
much too lazy to be angry, rose in rebellion at Santa Barbara. 
Then the friar stood for authority, such as it was, and taught the 
Indian to obey, while he once more showed the government the 
injustice of its policy. It was useless. Officials tampered with 
the missions till 1845, when Pio Pico stole and sold as never pirate 
stole at sea. 

Mission La Purissima, worth $67,000 ten years earlier, went to 
John Temple for $1,100. Capistrano, which but thirteen years 
before had owned 11,000 head of cattle and 5,000 sheep, went to 
Messrs. McKinley and Wilson for $700. Soledad, with 10,000 
sheep and 7,000 cattle thirteen years previous, was sold for $800, 
and so on through the sad litany; interference had depreciated the 
missions, these sales ruined them. Appraised at $2,000,000 in 
1832 they were estimated at $150,000 in 1845. What cannot be 
stated in figures is the spiritual ruin this brought upon the Indian. 

For seventy-six years, at varying intervals, one hundred and 
forty-six noble sons of St. Francis had labored in California; two 
had died as martyrs, and now their work was all undone. Under 
their care and guidance, encouraged by their example and won by 
their sweetness, the worthless Indian had harvested 2,200,000 
bushels of wheat, 850,000 bushels of corn, 600,000 bushels of barley, 
160,000 bushels of beans, and 100,000 bushels of lentils. No 
record was kept of fruits, grapes, and other commodities. Had 
the friars done naught but this, they would deserve full meed of 
praise, for in doing this they have given a world, that will not see, 
another proof of the elevating influence of the Catholic religion, 
of its power for the spiritual and material welfare of man with 
another demonstration of what a handful of “lazy monks ” can do 
while idling. 

But the Franciscans did more. They baptized 90,000 Indians, 
blessed 27,000 marriages, buried 70,000 dead. All honor to the 


Brown Robe! He taught the Indian to serve his God and honor 


his ruler; he taught him to respect himself; he taught him trades 
and agriculture; he explored the State; built roads and aqueducts ; 
brought in live stock, fruits and grapes and wheat and corn; and 
for this his missions are ruined; the lands plundered; his neophytes 
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disbanded and driven to die away in the mountains. And what had 
he to say? Only this: “ You ask me who caused the ruin of the 
missions? As one who saw and suffered, I can try to close my eyes 
that they may not see the evil done, and my ears that they may not 
hear the wrongs endured.” Sweet spirit of Francis, living, for- 
giving in your sons even as in yourself! 

Here we must weave in the story of the Pious Fund. We 
noted its beginnings by Father Salvatierra in 1697. It totaled some 
$400,000 in 1784, while in 1842 it was appraised at $1,435,033. 
On the suppression of the Society of Jesus, under whose care it had 
been till that time, the King of Spain acted as trustee of the fund, 
to be succeeded by the Mexican government in 1821. Too sweet a 
morsel to be placed where it might not be nibbled at at will, Santa 
Anna declared the property formally incorporated into the national 
treasury, and ordered the sale of the real estate, acknowledging an 
indebtedness of six per cent on the total proceeds of the sale. 

Thus matters stood when Commodore Sloat, of the United 
States Navy, sailed into Monterey Bay and raised our flag over 
the government house, though war with Mexico had not been 
declared. War did come, and as a result California was ceded by 
Mexico, July 4, 1848. With California thus lost to her, Mexico 
ceased paying any share of the proceeds of the Pious Fund to the 
missions of Upper California. The bishops protested before the 
American and Mexican Mixed Claims Commission in 1869. Sir 
Edward Thornton, the umpire, decided for the bishops in 1875, 
awarding them $904,070 in Mexican gold, it being twenty-one 
years accumulated interest (’48-’69)—$43,050 per annum, or six 
per cent of one-half the capitalized value of $1,435,033; for it had 
been decided that the proper mode of division would be to yield 
half the income to Upper and half to Lower California for the 
missions. Mexico paid the award, stating at the same time that she 
considered the claim settled in toto, and made a last payment in 
this sense in 1890. Naturally the bishops demurred, and claimed 
payment of interest due since 1869. The case was finally settled 
in The Hague; it being the first international claim there arbitrated. 
Mexico was thereby compelled to pay the United States $1,420,- 
682.67 Mexican, this being the interest accumulated from 1869 to 
1902. She must, moreover, annually and perpetually pay the 
United States, on the second of February, $43,050.99 in money 
having currency in Mexico. This sum is divided between the 
bishops of California. A like sum is due the Church in Mexico. 
Does Villa pay? Does Carranza? 
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The United States Commission on Indian affairs tells our 
mission story in four words: “ Conversion, civilization, neglect, 
outrage; the conversion and civilization were the work of the 
missionary Fathers, the outrage and neglect mainly our own.” 

The beginning of this outrage and neglect hastened the death 
of the first Bishop of California, Diego y Morefio, who appointed a 
Franciscan to be his administrator. The rush for gold was now on; 
that frenzied struggle with man and beast and sand and snow and 
mountain and plain; that wild scramble up the Rockies and down 
the Sierras; that mad race to pan the gold that had glistened in the 
California river beds for ages. There were but eight priests in the 
State; help must be had from somewhere. In God’s providence 
it was to come from that same Black Robe who had laid the first 
foundations of the mission system that now lay in ruins all along 
the Gulf and up the coast. He came down from the north, from 
among the Couer d’Alene and the Flatheads, the Spokane and the 
Gros Ventres, where the great de Smet had founded the Oregon 
Mission. 

Fathers Nobili and Accolti set sail for California on St. 
Xavier’s day, and passed through the Golden Gate on the night of the 
Immaculate Conception, 1849. “So that,” writes Father Accolti, 
“the next day we were able to set foot on the longed-for shores of 
what goes under the name of San Francisco, but which, whether it 
should be called madhouse or Babylon, I am at a loss to determine, 
so great is the disorder, the brawling, the open immorality, the 
reign of crime which, brazen-faced, triumphed on a soil not yet 
brought under the sway of human laws.” 

Meanwhile a new bishop had been consecrated for California, 
a Dominican, Joseph Sadoc Alemany. On the nineteenth of March, 
1851, he placed Father Nobili in charge of the abandoned Santa 
Clara Mission. Eighteen years earlier it had counted 1,125 neo- 
phytes in its mission family; on the eve of that St. Joseph’s day 
“ The church and ornaments were sadly out of repair,” notes Father 
Nobili, “ the few buildings attached that were not either sold, be- 
stowed or filched away, were in a condition of dismal nakedness 
and ruin, the gardens, vineyards and orchard were in the hands of 
swindlers and squatters.” The 10,000 cattle, 10,000 sheep, and 
1,000 horses had been led away. Here then on ground prepared 
by Franciscans, at the behest of a Dominican Archbishop, did the 
Jesuit Father Nobili, with one hundred and fifty dollars in his 
pocket, and unbounded trust in Providence, lay the first beginnings 
of Santa Clara College. 
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The Turin Province of the Society of Jesus took over the 
rising mission, and sent as helpers exiled subjects who were working 
in the East; Father Masnata, rhetoric professor at Frederick, Mary- 
land; Father Messea, chemistry professor at St. Louis, Missouri, 
and Father Maraschi, philosophy professor at Loyola, Baltimore. 
The two former went to Santa Clara, the latter remained’ in San 
Francisco, seeking a site for a church and college. ‘ Build it over 
there,’ said His Grace with a sweeping gesture. ‘Over there” 
were rolling sand dunes, shifting sands that sank into the sea. 
Father Maraschi (whom everyone called Muraskey) built “ over 
there” right in line of the onward march of the city. Thirty 
years after purchase he sold the site for ninety times its cost. 
Seventy-five days after purchase the Church of St. Ignatius was 
blessed; ninety days later a college was opened—a college with 
classics, science, and philosophy in the rollicking, happy-go-lucky, 
devil-may-care city of San Francisco in the days of ’55. Nobili 
at Santa Clara, Maraschi at San Francisco, and the Black Robe had 
returned to California; returned, led on by the pressing invitation 
of the Brown Robe. ; 
The Brown Robe never left the State; praying at Santa Barbara 
Mission he waited happier times; to-day he is working everywhere 
up and down the coast, yet he holds but two of his twenty-two 
missions. His modest figure is loved by all in California. We 
treasure every mission ruin as a shrine for pilgrimage; we are 
retracing the old mission road, the El Camino Real, and in lieu of 
mile posts we hang up mission bells, out in the valley, up in the 
mountain, marking mile by mile the road that Serra trod from San 
Diego up to San Francisco. Even in the heart of the great city, 
where the rush for gold is as mad as it was in ’49, all stop and 
pause a moment for a mission bell is being hung; it marks a mile 
on the road to San Rafael. There he stands above the crowd, 
brown-robed son of poor St. Francis, symbol of all that is deepest 
in faith, purest in love, noblest in self-sacrifice. He blesses the bell, 
and bids it swing out and tell the passersby that in the long ago 
his barefoot brothers gave up home and self, and all they held most 
dear, to care for the body and save the soul of the California 
Indian. Theirs was the highest altruism, for those are the noblest 
of our race, truest friends of their fellowman, greatest benefactors 
of society, who shape their lives in imitation of the gentle Son of 
God, Who cured all ills of body, and then laid down His life to 
save the soul. 




















EVOLUTION AND PROGRESS. 
BY EDMUND T. SHANAHAN, S.T.D. 


Il. 


47] Y second interview with the Muse of history put my 
complacent self-assurance to the blush. Not many 
words were spoken before I found myself parting 
company with the cherished illusions of a lifetime— 
those learned prejudices with which education— 
blessed word !—had stunted my growth of spirit. Let me make a 
frank confession. I looked forward to the interview with a sort 
of mental chuckle. My hostess, I felt sure, would pit the past 
against the future, sing, in a key high-pitched, of man’s ancient 
glories, and dismiss the present lightly as so much glitter and tinsel 
mistaken for real gold. Hers would be Moore’s refrain: 





To check young Genius’ proud career, 
The slaves, who now his throne invaded, 
Made Criticism his prime Vizir, 
And from that day his glories faded. 

Nothing of the kind came even near to happening, but a line 
of thought quite other than my smirking forecast drew. The inter- 
view proved neither a jeremiad nor a rhapsody. Instead of array- 
ing itself in mourning weeds, as I thought it would, or putting on 
the mantle of the prophet, as is the case with most folk nowadays 
when they speak or write on progress, the conversation of my 
venerable hostess avoided both of these emotional extremes and took 
to the steadier paths of analysis and reflection. She pried the no- 
tion of progress apart into its several component elements, devoted 
special attention to each in turn, carefully abstained from mani- 
festing partiality of choice towards any in particular, and then pro- 
ceeded to piece them all together again into an interacting, har- 
monious whole, pretty much after the fashion of a jeweler mending 
a timepiece or a skilled mechanic overhauling an engine. 

This piecing-together process was no part of the game of think- 
ing as I had been taught to play it. Whenever I discovered an as- 
pect or a feature that seemed to me illuminating and suggestive, no 
matter what the topic under consideration, I stopped analyzing then 
and there, too overjoyed with my new-found partial discovery to 
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study it in relation to the whole from which I had wantonly de- 
tached it, as a vandal tears from a book the page that contained 
matter to his liking. My folly stood out before me now in accus- 
ing clearness; and the patronizing pedant within me—what modern, 
pray, who does not entertain this evil angel unawares ?—stirred 
uneasily on his throne and reached for his fallen sceptre. The 
method of analyzing a subject completely before coming to any de- 
cision in its regard; the thought of letting the fruits of judgment 
ripen before I plucked them from the tree of knowledge—to such 
habits of mind as these I was a total stranger, as also to that other 
which consists in remembering that if analysis sees things in a 
broken mirror, synthesis is capable of seeing them in a mirror that 
is whole. What if a jeweler or skilled mechanic, I said to myself, 
took the same liberties with a watch or engine as I had been ac- 
customed to take with the parts of an idea. The question was self- 
answering. 

Like most moderns, I had been trained to love false contrasts 
from my youth—it was my stock-in-trade; and among these none 
really counted for more in my estimation than the glib statement 
of the phrase-makers, that the golden age was over and gone for 
the ancients, whereas for us it is ever yet to be. It used to suit 
my fancy to picture the great folk of olden days as looking back 
wistfully with a sigh every time the thought of human perfection 
came wandering into their consciousness; although that Fourth 
Eclogue of Virgil’s, and the noble note of expectancy it struck, 
upbraided me often for the wrong I did the dead by my overhasty 
generalization. There was Israel, too, to be considered, and some- 
times I felt how unjust it was to regard its exceptional people as 
having nothing of the future in their gaze, especially since almost 
the very first chapter of their sacred books spoke of Shiloh, the 
Expected of the nations, Who was tocome. These intruding doubts 
I dismissed as “ scientific heresy,” banishing them from my pur- 
view as details too paltry to halt the encircling sweep of my favorite 
assumption. ; 

You see, I was taught to regard Christianity as so associated 
with the doctrine of man fallen and corrupt, that it stood com- 
pletely out of harmony with science on the question of human pro- 
gress. I never troubled to investigate this supposed antagonism— 
and there lay the most humiliating part of my sudden self-disclosure. 
I stood revealed to myself in the unscholarly light of a dealer in 
second-hand information who knew not whereof he spoke, nor the 
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value of the ideas wherein he bartered, yet pinned his faith to 
aphorisms and hung his coat on moonbeams, notwithstanding. I 
had forgotten the forward look which Christianity brought into the 
world, through Him of Nazareth, the fulfillment of the old, the 
pledge and promise of all the new—from the days when the idols 
of heathendom fell from their niches, to the days when idols not 
made of hands, but of pride and self-sufficiency, shall come crashing 
down from their pedestals in modern minds like mine. I felt out of 
sorts with myself for having been the dupe of phrases, and I knew 
that if Gideon had asked poor me for the password, I, too, should 
have lain among the impostors whom he slew at the ford. What 
a dolt I was ever to have imagined—pest take these wordy con- 
jurers!—that the religion of Christ stood with its face to the past, 
its back to the future—a fixity that knew no life. And I was 
thinking all these things to myself—no echo, surely, of what the 
Muse was saying, but an unpleasant chapter from my own ex- 
perience—when it suddenly occurred to me that I might as well 
save these reflections for future rumination and pay undivided at- 
tention in the meanwhile to the ideas which my hostess was un- 
expectedly developing with point and power. 

“ The most striking thing about progress,” so her first words 
ran, “is its intermittency. This fact defies successful contradiction, 
and has made no end of trouble for the meliorist and his theory of 
man’s slow but steady rise. Bear this fact of intermittency in 
mind when discoursing on progress and you will never see your con- 
clusions overleap the bounds of truth and sanity; palliate it, slur it 
over, or stare its significance out of countenance, and you will live 
in a world of dreams from which all saving sense of reality has de- 
parted. Look where you may in history, nothing even remotely 
suggestive of an unchecked universal tendency towards perfection 
will cross your line of vision. Some peoples remain stationary for 
centuries, as in the East; and their recent reawakening—due to 
influences from without—but serves to show by contrast how long 
they were able to continue slumbering undisturbed. Other peoples 
exhibit symptoms of having fallen from a former high estate, as is 
the case with the Australian blacks—reputed lowest in the human 
scale—who have a language developed far and away beyond their 
present needs, and as flexible in its case-endings, moods, and tenses 
as either Greek or Latin. Evidently they once were not as now they | 
are, these children of the dusk—a shocking revelation to the 
meliorist with his vision of a humanity everywhere and always on 
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value of the ideas wherein he bartered, yet pinned his faith to 
aphorisms and hung his coat on moonbeams, notwithstanding. I 
had forgotten the forward look which Christianity brought into the 
world, through Him of Nazareth, the fulfillment of the old, the 
pledge and promise of all the new—from the days when the idols 
of heathendom fell from their niches, to the days when idols not 
made of hands, but of pride and self-sufficiency, shall come crashing 
down from their pedestals in modern minds like mine. I felt out of 
sorts with myself for having been the dupe of phrases, and I knew 
that if Gideon had asked poor me for the password, I, too, should 
have lain among the impostors whom he slew at the ford. What 
a dolt I was ever to have imagined—pest take these wordy con- 
jurers!—that the religion of Christ stood with its face to the past, 
its back to the future—a fixity that knew no life. And I was 
thinking all these things to myself—no echo, surely, of what the 
Muse was saying, but an unpleasant chapter from my own ex- 
perience—when it suddenly occurred to me that I might as well 
save these reflections for future rumination and pay undivided at- 
tention in the meanwhile to the ideas which my hostess was un- 
expectedly developing with point and power. 

“ The most striking thing about progress,” so her first words 
ran, “is its intermittency. This fact defies successful contradiction, 
and has made no end of trouble for the meliorist and his theory of 
man’s slow but steady rise. Bear this fact of intermittency in 
mind when discoursing on progress and you will never see your con- 
clusions overleap the bounds of truth and sanity; palliate it, slur it 
over, or stare its significance out of countenance, and you will live 
in a world of dreams from which all saving sense of reality has de- 
parted. Look where you may in history, nothing even remotely 
suggestive of an unchecked universal tendency towards perfection 
will cross your line of vision. Some peoples remain stationary for 
centuries, as in the East; and their recent reawakening—due to 
influences from without—but serves to show by contrast how long 
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the road to betterment. Still other peoples have climbed and stood 
palpitating on the heights—burying their records there for future 
climbers to unearth. The civilization of Greece and Rome rose 
like new planets in the sky and moved slowly across it to their 
setting, much to the wonderment of the duller-minded, less energetic 
neighboring folk whose stars were all of lesser magnitude. For 
decadence look at Syria, Egypt, Mesopotamia, Northern Africa, 
Asia Minor—all now reduced to shadowy ghosts of their erstwhile 
selves. 

“ Of all the civilizations that have come and gone, leaving, as it 
were, no posterity behind them, only one bears about it anything 
like the marks of a continuous movement. I refer to the civiliza- 
tion which first started on the banks of the Mediterranean and 
thence spread over the continent of Europe in a growing richness of 
life and power; now, unhappily, in a state of suspended animation, 
owing to the fact that its beneficiaries have left the ways of the 
builder for those of the destroyer and taken to the field, accoutred 
in the grim panoply of men at arms. Two peoples of old were 
chiefly instrumental in building up this Mediterranean civilization 
from which the modern is descended—the Greeks and the Romans. 
Out of the entire mass of humanity overspreading the earth in their 
day, in comparison with which they were very small in point of num- 
bers and territory occupied, these two peoples lit the torch that has 
since flamed high, though not everywhere, by any means, nor without 
considerable flickering even within the area of its first enkindling. 
‘This unique phenomenon,’ says a thoughtful and brilliant French- 
man, ‘is in close relation of space and time with another phenomenon 
equally unique and of a higher order—the displacement, namely, of 
the ancient belief in gods many, by the worship of the one true God, 
and its establishment in the world. Greece and Rome, the two 
powers of antiquity that worked for the progress of mankind, pre- 
pared the way for the coming of Christianity. It was in the 
languages of these two nations, no less than in the sacred tongue of 
Israel, that the inscription‘on the Cross of the Saviour was written. 
Besides, all the modern nations among which this dominant, world- 
conquering civilization has developed are Christian nations. We 
are, therefore, led to ask if this continuity of progress, which is con- 
fined to one corner of the world—which forms, as it were, a 
special and exceptional current in the great stream of history, has no 
close relationship with the birth and growth of Christianity.’* 

“The theory of the meliorists that progress is inevitable, uni- 
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versal, and continuous breaks down completely when forced to face 
the host of counter facts mobilized and marshalled against it in the 
present and preceding interview. A theory so unbending has no sup- 
port in history, experience, or reason, argue as men may to secure 
a foothold for it. Decadence is every whit as indestructible an 
attribute of the human race as the faculty of making progress; and 
all attempts to make these two possibilities appear as one have 
simply courted the task of proving the impossible and failed. Inter- 
mittency! Let the meliorist face this towering fact of history and 
lay it low before asking us to accept the view that humanity never 
halts, never retreats, but ever presses on, unfaltering, to that one 
far-off divine event towards which the whole creation moves. 
Putting man under the magnifying-glass of optimism and emotion 
will not change the double tides within his being, nor make him 
single-minded in his ways and aims. ‘Things as they are and have 
been are not things as we would have them be; and it would be well 
for all of us if we were more historical and less prophetical in the 
estimates we form of ourselves individually and of mankind in 
general. It will not help matters to imagine that an escalator exists, 
dispensing us from the trouble of climbing the stairway to perfec- 
tion step by step ourselves. Labor-saving devices are unknown in 
the trade of character-building. We are not so fortunately situated 
in the matter of making progress as was the fly mentioned in one of 
La Fontaine’s fables—a story that will bear reperusal for its point. 
Idly perched on the axle of an ox-wagon which was slowly crunch- 
ing its way up a particularly steep road in the hills—the beasts of 
burden puffing and panting the while under their increasing task— 
mister fly drew in a long breath of relief when the summit was 
finally reached, and exclaimed in the most fatigued voice imaginable: 
Enfin nous y sommes! At last we are there! The oxen must have 
had a different notion of progress. But what they thought of the 
fly’s inexpensive sympathy is unfortunately not recorded. 


Come to me for wisdom, said the mountain ; 
In the valley and the plain 
There is knowledge dimmed with sorrow in the gain. 
There is Effort, with its hope like a fountain. 
There the chainéd rebel, Passion: 
Laboring strength and fleeting fashion ; 
There Ambition’s leaping flame, 
And the iris-crown of Fame; 
But those gains are dear forever 
Won from loss and pain and fever. 
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Nature’s gospel never changes: 
Every sudden force deranges ; 
Blind endeavor is not wise: 
Wisdom enters through the eyes; 
And the Seer is the Knower, 

Is the Doer and the Sower. 


Come to me for riches, said the peak; 
I am leafless, cold, and calm. 

But the treasures of the lily and the palm— 

They are mine to bestow on those who seek. 

I am gift and I am Giver 

To the verdured fields below, 

As the motherhood of snow 

Daily gives the new-born river. 

As a watcher on a tower, 

Listening to the evening hour, 

Sees the roads diverge and blend, 

Sees the wandering currents end 

Where the moveless waters shine 

On the far horizon line— 

All the storied Past is mine; 

All its strange beliefs still clinging ; 

All its singers and the singing ; 

All the paths that led astray ; 

All the meteors once called day ; 

All the stars that rose to shine— 

Come to me—for all are mine! 


“No, the progress of humanity is limited, partial, intermittent, 
variable, local; not everywhere and always a rising stream. So 
ill founded a notion as this latter could only come from viewing 
man through a foreign medium—the general laws of Nature— 
instead of studying him directly and specially in himself. A cer- 
tain school of modern thought looks on the universe as a sort of 
‘blind mole casting copped hills towards heaven,’ among which hilly 
upheavals they reckon those passing apparitions that assume the 
form and shape of individual men. Born of the enthusiasm aroused 
in the eighteenth century by the doctrine of the Rights of Man, and 
given a new impetus by the rapid discoveries which science almost 
immediately began to make—not to mention the high hopes enter- 
tained, of a social and political development which was to rise, 
Phoenix-like, from the ashes of the old régime—the notion that 
progress is inevitable soon won for itself such an ascendancy over 
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the human spirit as to make all other thoughts seem trivial in com- 
parison. ‘The idea spread like wildfire, and it is still dominant in 
secular thought, though signs of its relaxing hold have begun to 
make themselves apparent. Progress is a force, an energy, a driv- 
ing-power, an élan vital, they tell us, these new Finalists; and we 
know not one moment whitherward the next shall drive us in its 
madness; all we can do is to fold our arms, like Benjamin Constant, 
and watch the strange procession of events as it passes—ideas turn- 
ing into movements, and movements into ideas again, only to resume 
their fated rounds of alteration after a temporary lull. It is 
progress that makes us, not we that make progress, in the eyes of 
this reigning school. The world is a magic lantern show, and 
humanity but the changing audience assisting at a continuous per- 
formance, bereft of all power to penetrate behind the flitting scenes. 

“ False visions such as these, all come, as has been said, from 
studying man, not in himself immediately but through the world 
about him—a most deficient mirror, surely, of creation’s king, and 
a decidedly alien medium in which to view him. Physics, me- 
chanics, biology have their place, and none will say them nay within 
its bounds. But when any one of these particular sciences aspires 
to world-dominion and essays the task of explaining things that 
lie beyond its province, it is time to remind the ambitious theory- 
builders of the proverb concerning the shoemaker and his last. No 
mechanical, physical, or biological formula can be found for man’s 
mental life. The psychic energies there made manifest are not 
reducible to the kind we see playing over the surface of the deep 
or at work in the flowers of the field. The solidarity of the mental 
and the physical in man must not be mistaken for identity. Things 
may be solidary without being the same—spirit is not matter, even 
though the two be the boonest of companions and act hand in glove. 
Humanity is deserving of separate and distinct consideration as 
being amenable to laws peculiarly its own, which mark it off from 
the rest of Nature—that ‘diapason ending full in Man.’ We cannot 
always ‘by direction find direction out ;’ we must make straight our 
paths of query, or find ourselves landed by argument whither we 
would not when we started. To institute comparisons is all very 
well, provided we first investigate, distinctly and directly in 
themselves, the things compared. Let us do so here, approaching 
man through man, not through the world that hems him in as to 
body, yet imprisons not his soul. A different picture from that 
drawn by the hopeless, grim idolaters of chance awaits us, when 
we shift from the indirect to the direct point of view. Progress, so 
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far from being a thing foredoomed to come, whether we fold our 
arms or put our shoulder to the plow, will appear as a child of 
liberty, not of necessity; the result, in other words, of the free and 
full use man makes of his many inherent powers, in conjunction with 
a vast number of his fellowmen like-minded with himself. Once 
the problem is taken out of the physical realm of law and necessity, 
it becomes intensely human—something it has not been for many a 
long day, because of the fact that man has not been studied in the 
original version, but translated into the terms of some other science 
than the one which should deal with him primarily and of right. 

“Only the other day I was saying to Urania—she is the Muse 
in charge of the sciences, you know, and is all wrought up over 
biology—that I thought it would be much better for her and her 
many Myrmidons if they did not mix natural history with human so 
continually, but kept the two, as they rightfully should be, distinct. 
You see, I said to her, man has an inherent capacity for self-direc- 
tion which must not be forgotten in any theory we would frame of 
the way he acts. The fault with your biologists, I continued, is 
that they carry over into the human domain a set of laws and 
principles which are found operating in the animal and flowery 
kingdoms where the ability to shape one’s course and plan it does 
not figure among the factors of development. She waxed wroth 
at this, and politely informed me that I was forgetting heredity, 
which made this so-called capacity for self-direction a negligible 
quantity. 

“ Not at all, was my rejoinder. Heredity is not the transmis- 
sion of qualities or characteristics, whether mental or physical, 
from parents to offspring, as you seem to imagine. ‘That idea of it 
is exploded. Heredity is a growing thing, not a dead chattel be- 
queathed us by our sires. So far from doing away with man’s 
capacity for self-direction, heredity merely furnishes special ma- 
terial on which to exercise that power. It is not a transmission, it 
is a reacquisition, and where a thing is in process of being acquired 
anew, the heir is, to some extent, at least, free to decline his heir- 
loom and develop along lines of his own choosing. Otherwise 
the sons and daughters of highly moral parents would never go 
wrong, or a Tess of d’Urberville escape the hangman’s noose. I 
fear you have become entangled in the false impression, that hered- 
ity is a deterministic something over which we have no dominion or 
control. Let me read you a disillusioning passage which will show 
that, like many others, you have mistaken the name for the thing. 
“A son may inherit a house from his father and a farm from 
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his mother, the house and farm remaining the same, though the 
ownership has passed from parents to son. And when it is said that 
a son inherits his stature from his father and his complexion from 
his mother, the stature and complexion are usually thought of only 
in their developed condition, while the great fact of development 
is temporarily forgotten. Of course, there are no “ qualities” or 
“characteristics” which are “transmitted” as such from one 
generation to the next. Such terms are not without fault when used 
merely as figures of speech, but when interpreted literally, as they 
frequently are, they are altogether misleading; they are the result of 
reasoning about names rather than facts, of getting far from phe- 
nomena and philosophizing about them. The comparison of 
heredity to the transmission of property from parents to children 
has produced confusion in the scientific as well as in the popular 
mind. It is only necessary to recall the most elementary facts about 
development to recognize that in a literal sense parental character- 
istics are never transmitted to children.’* So you see, I said to 
Urania, laying the page down, I was not forgetting heredity when 
I declared that man has a capacity for self-direction which must be 
taken into special account, else all our conclusions concerning him 
will go egregiously awry. 

“‘Well,’ replied Urania, neatly turning my point, as she thought, 
and dulling its edge, ‘I think that man, whatever he may have been 
formerly, has now become sufficiently self-directing to keep steadily 
to the beaten paths of duty without institutional aid of any kind, 
civil or religious. He no longer needs the stupid, useless virtue 
of obedience—that clog to all the wheels of progress. Discipline 
has grown to be a second nature with him; he inherits it, and upon 
this splendid inheritance he may draw as upon so much moral capi- 
tal acquired and transmitted by sires unnumbered. Government in 
a democratic country like ours is government by consent. The 
people make the laws, the yoke they bear is of their own devising. 
It is absurd to imagine that men will rise against what they them- 
selves have brought into being and vested with all the authority it 
possesses. As well picture a father protesting against the rules 
he has framed for the family gathered about his fireside. So I 
say: Away with all restraint, and let democracy have its head, 
without curbed bit, or blinders. on the bridle. Progress is self- 
development; this, and nothing more. Self-mastery is not a thing 
to give us further worry. This virtue has reached the automatic 


2The Cellular Basis of Heredity and Development. By Edwin Grant Conklin. 
The Popular’ Science Monthly, August, 1914, p. 105. Italics mine. 
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stage at last, and we may all cry out as did the poet: “ Sail on, thou 
Ship of State, sail on;” into and over unchartered and untraveled 
seas. Thy children are not the recalcitrant youth they were of yore, 
but a citizenry trained, if not to arms, to things much better— 
whole-hearted obedience to thy least behest, as to thy most exact- 
ing wishes.” Urania seemed most pleased with this effusion, and a 
glint of triumph lit her eyes as she paused breathless for my reply. 

“ There you go again, my dear, I said, you and your determin- 
istic notions of this kind and that, concerning a being truant and 
errant all through his history; talking of him as if he were in 
very truth, or could become, as steady as the stars in their courses, 
and lent himself, like them, to the rigors of prediction. Do you 
not see that your conception of heredity is still faulty? Must I 
again inform you that it is not a static bequest, a fixed piece of 
property, or a chattel? Have you forgotten that most of the de- 
mocracies which we call modern had their birth in disobedience and 
rebellion, following in this the ways and example of the father of 
all flesh? Reflect, my dear. It is still a most useful occupation, 
preventing hope from running all too high with expectation, cool- 
ing that ardor of soul and rush of spirit which with so many passes 
for a deeper light than reason’s. The machine theory of man is 
one that tries my patience. Automatic he may be to a degree, and 
moral; but he can be sophisticated out of this condition. Look at 
the industrial class in general, and ask yourself what future faces 
democracy, if the peasantry of the world, indoctrinated to a like 
extent, should demand the creation of a State, the pivotal principle 
of which would be the supremacy, and right to rule, of those only 
who work with their hands. And what is to save mankind from 
such an unredeeming change of masters but belief in that higher 
democracy of the Supernatural which alone is capable of lifting 
all of us above the pettiness and social danger attending class-dis- 
tinctions of whatever sort? You speak of the uselessness. of having 
a creed. Here is one that affords you the only bulwark against 
greed and selfishness, the only outlet of escape from man’s worst 
enemy—himself. 

“Obedience was born of religion in the first instance, and it 
is a much misguided policy, it seems to me, to separate child from 
parent, especially as the discipline which religion teaches has its 
source, inspiration, and guarantee in a vision of life and its mean- 
ing, larger far, and more uplifting, than all your struggles for exist- 
ence and deficits of capital. I have heard much of a socialized State, 
of peoples here and there so utterly beyond the need of disciplinary 
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restraint, that Church and Government might now be thanked for 
their provisional services, and graciously bowed over the border. 
The socialist and the finalist are evidently here at odds. But I notice 
that when the world goes wrong, you emotional meliorists of what- 
ever school all start to blowing the trumpets of vituperation against 
religion. You banished creed some years ago, and had a good 
laugh at the thought that supernaturalism was dead. How do you 
like its successor, naturalism—the freedom to go every which way 
at once, and the devil take the hindmost! You would blame re- 
ligion, would you—institutional religion, especially—for the mis- 
haps of war and suffering come upon the world? How much re- 
ligion of the sort condemned have you ever sincerely tried or per- 
mitted to flower into fruit? Have you not, with Hegel and with 
Darwin, declared your belief in the final prevalence of Might? 
Do have some sense of humor, pray, or I shall die from laughing 
at your lack of it. Play not the expert and the adept, I beg you, 
of a thing untried! You have what you wanted, sought, fought for 
and brought about, against the protests of Christianity; and now 
you would incriminate the latter for your own misdoings; for the 
bitter harvest which your antichristian principles have sown. ‘Tis 
a mad world, my shepherds.’ Men surfeit themselves with un- 
christian views of life for a century or more, and then, when disaster 
comes, cry out against the very religion which they set at naught 
and declared a woman’s creed of gentleness. 

“The Christian doctrine of man has been displaced by a ma- 
chine theory; about as true and fair an estimate of him as if one 
were to study the mewing of poor Puss in the roar of the tigress 
and forget the years of domestication that have flown between. 
Always comparing, never directly inspecting—these modern sons of 
men! Now, with regard to this machine theory of humanity, I 
‘might admit, and quite complacently, that the actions of human be- 
ings are pretty much uniformly the same when it is a question of 
sharing profits. Throw a dog a bone, or a child sweetmeats, or a 
citizen so much of the earnings of the community as he thinks him- 
self entitled to have—and, by the way, you must have noticed that 
the more one gets the more one wants in real, as distinct from 
theoretical, life—do any of these positive things which are of profit 
to the recipients, and all will be as merry as a marriage bell. We none 
of us need much discipline or restraint when the manna falls 
steadily into our gourds in contenting measure, though it is written 
of them of old that, under like conditions, they still hankered after 
the more savory flesh-pots of Egypt. 
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“T am not interested in the use or uselessness of discipline 
in cases where all men are conveniently supposed to be profit-shar- 
ing, and we are dealing with a State that exists on paper only and 
cannot be overturned. It is the ability of men to share losses which 
I would like to hear you and the Futurists discuss. Has man, think 
you, that ability? Is he so fixed and stable when it is question of 
losing, as when it is question of winning, something? Is ‘giving’ 
the passion with him that ‘getting’ has become? Do you mean to 
imply that human individuals—say, in a socialistic State—would be 
as glad to share the losses of all as they are to divide the gains? 
The social fabric would perish overnight if conceived on a universal 
loss-sharing basis. Let us suppose a shortage of crops and a shrink- 
age in the volume of business, owing to the operation of economic 
laws over which as yet we have secured no control. Are your 
‘democratic’ citizens of your new paper republic so thoroughly dis- 
ciplined in the ways of obedience, think you, that they would gladly 
present themselves, like sheep for the shearing, and willingly forego 
their individual earnings, when the general balance sheet happens 
to foot up into losses instead of gains? Will workers dispossess 
themselves for laggards? Will they smile when fortune frowns ?: 

“Take still another consideration. The State is now en- 
croaching upon the individual as never before. Economic so- 
cialism, if established, would be as nothing, in its exactions, to the 
socialism called eugenic which contemplates a match-making, child- 
rearing government, and would, if it could, practically reduce the 
individual to the condition of a State-ward and burden. Where has 
there been in the past any such drilling of men out of all indi- 
viduality, character, and personal initiative as would entitle you to 
claim that their obedience to the patronizing eugenists of the present 
was part of their inheritance? Has not over-taxation, over-govern- 
ing proved a fruitful occasion of riot and revolution all through his- 
tory? You may complacently assume that individualism is mori- 
bund, but you will not have proceeded very far in your policy of 
crushing it out and stamping it underfoot, before being made to 
realize that the giant’s ‘not dead, but sleeping.’ Discipline in- 
herited? As well say that a grandfather inherited the traits, ways, 
and problems of his future grandchildren! No, the negative quality 
of restraint is necessary to the positive quality of culture, if the . 
latter is to have the salt that giveth savor and prevents corruption. 
The historic partnership between the two can never be dissolved, 
and self-development made the feature, sole and single, of man’s 
advancement. Time was when this policy was tried at Athens, the 
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citizens of which ‘busied themselves in naught else than in saying or 
hearing some new thing.’® But that was in the days of decadence, 
an invariable sign of which is the seeking of novelty for its own 
sake, as if truth were always arriving and reality never come. 

“ The modern idea of progress, I said to Urania, is destruction 
rather than fulfillment; and. because of this inveterate misconcep- 
tion, the world is restlessly ill at ease, wondering to what work 
of demolition it should next set its destroying hand. The present 
generation is anxious to get as far away as possible from existing 
beliefs and conditions, regardless of the nature or value of the things 
it is traveling towards. The question, Whither? is of no con- 
cern; all that matters is to move away and on. Man has been 
biologized, physicized, de-humanized, and out of all recognition, 
in a thousand ways. His vision has been lowered to the things of 
earth. The practical, the expedient, the convenient, the self-re- 
paying is supreme. Independence, pride, self-sufficiency—none of 
them factors in progress, but lets and hindrances—are the sole stars 
of guidance. Objective truth has been dismissed, not because there 
was anything seriously the matter with its claims, but because men 
wished to think as freely as they acted; and so they set to giving 
truth a nature more amenable, making it as plastic as clay in the 
hands of a potter, or an image in the mind of an artist. The result 
—what else could it be but a decree of banishment pronounced 
against all the things that give stability and take us out of our- 
selves into the world God made and man destroyed, thinking it 
progress to have done so. 

“ Let me ask you: What is progress? Is it the disintegration 
of the whole of life and truth into some one or other of the parts 
that go to make these up? Should we not conceive it, rather, 
as the development in concert of all the distinct parts which unite 
to form the rich and varied, many-faceted totality called man? 
Not, of course, in the sense that the development of all the compos- 
ing parts should or could be equal: I do not mean to propose so im- 
practical a dream as that; but in the sense that no possible line 
of development—the spiritual, moral, and religious, above all— 
should be excluded from man’s purview or stricken from the list 
of his incentives—which is a feasible proposition capable of being 
put into general effect. Because you are in favor of man’s develop- 
ment along all the lines of endeavor so far as he may or can, it 
does not follow—does it?—that you are opposed to his developing 
specially along some. Hardly. 
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“T wish the world could be cured of this its greatest fallacy: 
the seeking of a part of life as if it were in very truth the whole; 
science, for instance, or comfort, or material prosperity, cut off 
from the larger vision and more redeeming reach of the Super- 
natural. Have you ever noticed the ill will of part towards whole, 
how it attempts to crowd the latter out of recognition and set itself 
up for all that is really worth while? Do make it a point to ob- 
serve this curious phenomenon. I have addled my brain to ac- 
count for it until from sheer vexation I had to give the problem up. 
Were the consequences not so perilous for men and nations; did not 
thought and action suffer so from this habit of mutilating the in- 
tegrity of life, I should liken the whole misguided process to the 
fable of the frog inflating his tiny speckled body till it burst, in an 
over-ambitious attempt to measure stature with the ox. 

“T shall say no more of these two warring conceptions of 
progress—the integral and the partial. You can see for yourself 
the narrow exclusive spirit dominating one of them, and the broad 
all-inclusive attitude animating the other, which welcomes all the 
good in sight and by whomsoever offered, frowning only on the 
littleness of the philosophy that too often, alas! accompanies its 
doing. Am I an alarmist, do you think, in questioning the future 
progress of a world that makes a section of human thought, a mere 
subdivision of life, the sole object of attention, worship, and pur- 
suit? It is a serious mistake, to my mind, not only in psychology, 
but in sociology as well, to allow one idea to become supremely 
dominant, especially when but a single aspect of truth and life is 
represented by it, and that not the noblest nor the highest, neither 
the broadest nor the best. Mono-ideism—behold the world’s seed 
of dissolution! And the daily toll of dead, heaping ever higher on 
sanguinary fields of combat, is an appalling commentary on the truth 
of this utterance. A civilization based on industrialism must per- 
force sacrifice the vital interests of humanity to the economic. It 
has created its own fate.” 

And with that the Muse most courteously dismissed me, almost 
before I could frame my thanks in fitting language. Not all the 
new ideas are true nor all the old ones false, I said to myself, leav- 
ing. I bought a paper on the way home—it was full of screaming 
headlines about the conflict overseas. The page blurred before my 
outer eye. The inner eye burned brightly, searching what the Muse 
had said. I was still thinking and could not stop, just as the sea 
continues tossed after a storm or a song lingers that has been sung. 











LUCIE FAURE GOYAU. 
BY VIRGINIA M. CRAWFORD. 


Rizo NE of the happy gifts with which French Catholic 
] writers are not infrequently endowed, consists in the 
delicate skill with which they illustrate spiritual 
truths from the wealth of their secular learning. 
Their intellectual culture is more closely interwoven 
wer ue Christian inheritance than can be the case for Catholics 
isolated in a Protestant country. Their training has implied no 
schism between faith and intellect. We know, for instance, that 
Ernest Hello, brilliant essayist and keenest of critics, consecrated his 
life to a twofold passion, his love of theology and his love of 
literature, and his writings reflect both preoccupations with equal 
intensity. Books such as Ozanam’s Franciscan Poets and Rio’s 
Christian Art, the former written long before the fashion had set 
in for Franciscan studies, and the latter one of the earliest works 
to revive in France an interest in the pre-Raphaelite painters, 
owe much of their charm to their fusion of wide artistic knowledge 
with Christian tradition. Such writers all bear witness to the fact 
that keenness of critical faculty is in no way incompatible with a 
high degree of spiritual consciousness. 

In our own day similar testimony has been borne by a woman 
writer whose early death, some two years ago, brought a real sense 
of loss to her many readers. Lucie Faure Goyau, daughter of a 
former President of the French Republic, and wife of a distin- 
guished man of letters, was a woman of quite exceptional ability and 
of wide intellectual sympathies. An unfriendly critic might have 
accused her of being a bluestocking: certainly she was, in a very 
true sense, a femme savante. An accomplished linguist, she had 
steeped her mind in much of the greatest of the world’s literature, 
French and English, German and Italian, while her understanding 
of classical Greek literature and philosophy was quite unusual in a 
woman. The deepest studies seem to have had no terrors for her. 
She wrote a volume on Newman and another on Dante; she had 
made a special study of the English mystics, and was an appreciative 
reader of English poetry. She could quote with equal felicity 
Pascal or Spinoza, Ruskin or Goethe. She had a discriminating 
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taste in architecture, in early Italian art, in Greek sculpture. She 
had traveled considerably, with far-seeing eyes, and she had the 
habit of noting her impressions for future use, filling the storehouse 
of her mind with treasured memories. Indeed in the course of her 
life she must have used up many commonplace books with notes on 
her reading, her meditations, on all she saw and did, notes that 
afford the best index to her serious thoughtful mind. It is from 
them that her husband, with unerring taste, made the posthumous 
selection published last year under the title Choses d’Ame. This 
volume of fragments came as a revelation in some measure even 
to her friends, for in it her inmost soul reveals itself with far 
greater intimacy than in her previous works. 

“Things of the soul,” be it noted, is the title, not, as one 
might have anticipated, “ Things of the Mind.” In truth, over and 
above her learning and her culture, Madame Goyau was deeply, 
even passionately, Catholic. Her faith permeated her whole thought ; 
it was inextricably mingled with her intellectual interests; it had 
colored all her views on art, on literature, on life. The posthumous 
volume betrays the fact that she gave much time to prayer and 
meditation, while her acquaintance with devotional and ascetical 
literature was extensive. Without some measure of deliberate with- 
drawal from external activities her reading, her writing, and above 
all her spiritual life, would all have suffered impoverishment. 
Among those who knew her but slightly, Madame Goyau had the 
reputation of being reserved and unapproachable, and this was 
sometimes attributed to the fact of her having lived at the Elysée 
during the years when her father, Félix Faure, was President of the 
Republic. In reality her unapproachability was rather the outcome 
of a natural disinclination to waste time in the futilities of ordinary 
social intercourse. And who would seriously blame her? The 
literary legacy she has left us is her fullest justification. Perhaps 
what strikes the reader most in her books is nother imagination, not 
her creative power, but her constant and penetrating preoccupation 
with the high things of the spirit. 

Thus a theme that was constantly in her mind and that was 
intensely characteristic both of her spiritual and her intellectual 
outlook, was the sadness of paganism contrasted with the joy of 
Christianity. She has devoted one of the most attractive of her 
books, Ames Paiennes, Ames Chrétiennes, to developing the thesis 
in detail, and the thought recurs in many of the fragments of 
Choses d’Ame. ‘True resignation, she declares, speaking in praise 
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of the passive Christian virtues, is illuminated by a ray of joy from 
the life beyond. Paganism was only cognizant of a mournful 
resignation. Turning to Greek art and literature, with which she 
was thoroughly familiar, Madame Goyau traces this pagan sadness 
onwards from Homer through the great dramatists—A¢schylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides. She sees it in the decoration of the Greek 
cinerary urns, in their endless scenes of death and grief, drawn 
with an exquisite purity of line and rhythm, in their tender epitaphs. 
And she asks why they are so heart-breaking? “It is because 
they all lack the seal of the Christian tombs, of which the serenity 
spreads from death over life: the Requiescat in pace.” 


Poor Greece [she writes], how little we understand her when 
we believe she was satisfied with her azure seas, her marbles 
and her roses. Even the serenity of Apollo did not suffice her, 
and she was driven to seek counsel of the mysterious Dionysus, 
but she could not appease the unrest of her own soul. The 
soul of Hellas resembles the blue sea that laps her shores, and 
that is smiling and caressing on the surface, but beneath, as the 
ancients tell us, is full of mourning and burials. 


Neither does she believe in the reality of the much-vaunted 
return to paganism of our own day. Is not the zstheticism, she 
asks, even of those who consider themselves most pagan, deeply 
impregnated with Christianity? Could a true Greek have written 
Keats’ Ode to a Grecian Urn? Greatly daring, she questions 
whether, without the light given by Christianity, art—even pagan 
art—can be fully understood. Mere revolt against Christian teach- 
ing, against the despised passive virtues, can never bring one back to 
paganism. And at this point, in a few penetrating pages, she draws 
a suggestive parallel between two celebrated women, almost her . 
contemporaries, and each the writer of a famous Journal, Eugénie 
de Guérin and Marie Bashkirtseff: the one, “the exquisite type of 
the provinciale who dreams, and reflects, and prays;” the other, 
“ardent, generous, tormented, suffering, bitter, filled with despair.” 

It is characteristic of Madame Goyau that she finds her own 
sex the more interesting of the two, and it is among women that 
she seeks for confirmation and illustration of her various theories. 
The only book of hers in which the masculine interest is wholly 
predominant is her Life of Newman, which, written some fifteen 
years ago, admittedly did much to popularize the writings of the 
great Oratorian in France. For the rest her various volumes 
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present us with a gallery of delicately limned feminine personalities 
for whom she cherished enthusiasms: Catherine of Siena, the type 
of burning love; Eugénie de Guérin, Angela of Foligno, Juliana 
of Norwich, Antigone, Hypatia. The women mentioned in The 
Divine Comedy—Beatrice, Francesca, Cunizza, Matilda, and many 
more—have a volume to themselves, Les Femmes dans I’GEuvre de 
Dante, delicate discriminating studies displaying a high level of 
Dante scholarship. Of Christina Rossetti, morbidly scrupulous, 
craving unconsciously for the fullness of Catholic truth which 
should have been hers by right of her Italian birth, but from which 
she was deprived by the accident of her father’s exile from Naples, 
Madame Goyau writes with penetrating comprehension, bestowing 
on her poetic genius a fuller meed of praise than most English 
critics would accord. 

Our authoress is no less happy with her subject in the long 
article that appeared in the Revue des Deux Mondes (August, 
1913), dealing with Juliana of Norwich and other English medizval 
mystics, and her study doubtless introduced to French readers a 
devotional literature wholly unfamiliar to them. It was to be her 
last literary achievement. Never was her critical faculty more 
happily shown, her wide knowledge turned to nobler use. Under 
the title Mystical Visions of Medieval England, Madame Goyau 
gives in some thirty pages a study of mysticism as revealed in the 
Ancren Riwle, in Walter Hilton’s Ladder of Perfection, and in 
Juliana’s Revelations of Divine Love. Her personal predilections, 
however, cause her to linger over the sublime utterances of Juliana. 
What attracts her specially is that though Juliana had looked sorrow 
in the face, though the sufferings of the whole world found an echo 
in her heart, though her revelations all came to her through her 
crucifix, she too believed intensely in the reality of perpetual joy, 
and her teaching can be summed up in her favorite phrase: “All 
is for love.” This hidden anchoress, shut in behind her barred 
window, “had seen further than human eyes habitually see, and 
she was filled with confidence, a supreme, all-embracing confidence, 
which, from the spiritual heights on which she dwelt, flows down 
as we read her book on the peaks of our own soul.” Madame 
Goyau shows how all through the Christianity of the Middle Ages 
there ran a deep current of interior life, which betrayed itself in the 
raising up of cathedrals, was reflected in the pure blue of their 
stained-glass windows, and revealed itself in the writings of a 
Juliana and a Gertrude, a Catherine of Siena and an Angela of 
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Foligno. It was a period “ when simple women uttered words so 
profound that the Greek philosophers would have been amazed at 
them.” Humanly speaking, she says, it would be easier to think 
of these solitary recluses as stupefied by solitude and cut off from 
all living humanity, than to see in them souls strangely wide awake, 
refined and tempered by the supernatural order of their preoccupa- 
tions, and mysteriously united to all humanity in its highest and 
vastest manifestations. Yet in truth such were Juliana and others 
of her time. 

After drawing comparisons between the experiences of Juliana 
and other great mystics, Madame Goyau writes of mysticism in 
general with an intensity of conviction that makes the passage worth 
reproducing. 


The unlearned would be filled with astonishment could they 
realize that mysticism can boast a sublime precision. For them 
the word mystical is synonymous with something vague, 
nebulous and indeterminate. They would be very surprised to 
learn that the geography of the mystical world reveals itself 
with outlines as clear and well-defined as those of islands or 
continents. Their amazement would be still greater could they 
behold the mystical world governed by laws of an exquisite 
delicacy, yet at the same time so solid though so subtle, so 
rigorous though capable of innumerable shades!...... Among 
mystics may be found the most surprising analogies and the 
most incontestable differences...... Whatever the country, 
whatever the climate, the environment, the heredity, the educa- 
tion, mysticism remains one and the same, but mystics present 
individual personalities of striking originality. The world 
cannot refuse to recognize the originality of a St. Teresa or a 
St. Francis of Assisi. The most transcendent words on human 
destiny, the most profound concerning the soul and life, have 
they not been uttered by mystics who, despising philosophy 
and literature, have soared above the heights of philosophy and 
literature? 


Nowhere, however, do we obtain so vivid an impression at 
once of the breadth of Madame Goyau’s intellectual sympathies, 
and the intensity of her hidden religious life, as in the detached 
fragments—her notes, her meditations, her prayers—happily rescued 
from oblivion by M. Georges Goyau after her death. The book 
can best be described in the happy French expression as a “ livre de 


chevet ;” a book to keep by one and dip into and meditate at leisure. 
VOL. CT,—30 
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| Many of the notes have been jotted down on her travels. The 
| fountains and aqueducts of Italy, the churches of Ravenna, the 
| exquisite beauty of Umbria where St. Clare is to her as vivid a 
| figure as the poverello himself, the startling contrast between 
| Hadrian’s villa and a cell at San Damiano, these and similar themes 
| inspire her to delicate reflective pages. Her whole thought, intel- 
| lectually as well as spiritually, is penetrated with her faith, at once 
instinctive and reasoned.. Take the little fragments on Absolution, 

and on all that confession means to man endowed with free-will, 
| with the felicitous illustration from Macbeth, or the still more 
' touching notes on The Holy Eucharist illustrated from her much- 
| loved St. Catherine. A favorite thought with her is that Christian 
| faith should triumph over the gloom and sorrow of death. She 
quotes with approval the epitaph of Arnauld d’Andilly, “ Sub sole 
vanitas, super solem veritas,” and continues: 


Our dead, more truly living than ourselves, look down from 
on high on all pettiness and meanness: they possess the Abso- 
lute, Eternity, God. Let us endeavor to please them by 
imitating them; let us be absorbed as they are in the things of 
eternity; let us begin to live on earth our life of eternity and 
we shall never cease to be united to them. 


| One hesitates to translate so much of the charm lying in the 
refined French phrasing. The following fragments have been 
selected partly because their more concrete thought renders the task 
of the translator less disheartening. 


Only too often to love means to confer on some human 
being the power to inflict intense suffering on oneself. To 
love, for two human beings, is often for both the selfish joy 
of loving themselves in another. To be loved, to love to be 
loved, is often to love to see oneself exquisitely reflected in the 

» heart of another. 

To love is to suffer when one loves without God, for the 
excess of our love falls back painfully on our own hearts. But 
what joy to love in God, into Whose infinite heart we can pour 

the overflow of our love, which falls back in priceless graces 
q on those whom we love. And what joy to reflect that God 
loves them also infinitely more and infinitely better than we do. 

We never reflect on the intensity of affection in hearts 
purified to such a point (as in the saints). A vulgar prejudice 
places love of God in opposition to human affection, whereas 
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in reality love of God is mainly opposed to selfishness disguised 
beneath the mask of human passion. Freed from selfishness 
and ascending towards God, the flame of human affection burns 
all the more brightly, being the more pure. 

When will the world come to understand that a single hour 
of intense interior life enclosed within the walls of some narrow 
cell, is more fraught with consequence for humanity than the 
gaining of some victory on one of the vast battlefields of our 
globe. 


From the following brief extracts we gain some insight into 
Madame Goyau’s own spiritual life. The reference in the first 
fragment is clearly to the Book of Visions and Instructions by 
Angela of Foligno, of which Ernest Hello, a favorite author with 
Madame Goyau, made a singularly beautiful translation in French. 


The chapters on Humility and on the Blessed Sacrament in 
Angela of Foligno possess indeed a supernatural beauty. I 
read them and re-read them without growing accustomed to 
them; they continue to fill me with astonishment. One’s 
thoughts love to rest in these great solitudes of eternal truth 
where one can find God. 

To silence thought in its impatience, to seize something of 
God, to crush it beneath the sense of divine greatness, to pray 
with all that is conscient and inconscient within us, with all our 
faculties, with all our being in one entire offering. 

How truly one feels that the Our Father is a divine prayer! 
By repeating it slowly, by meditating it profoundly, one em- 
braces heaven and earth, one girdles space and immensity, one 
envelops the universe. Just a few words, and infinity is ex- 
pressed and the totality of things is uttered. All the souls that 
make up the sum of humanity must receive a grace each time 
an Our Father is properly recited. 


It will be in the memory of all how the Catholic renaissance 
in France of recent years has been to a strange extent a literary 
movement, deriving much éclat from the adhesion of men such as 
Paul Bourget, Brunetiére, Coppée, René Bazin. Until the outbreak 
of the war it was not always easy to say how far it was also a 
spiritual rebirth. Madame Goyau represented the essential Catholic 
kernel of the nation, which though often concealed has never been 
wholly robbed of its vitality, rather than any sudden awakening to 
spiritual influences, and had her life been spared, her work would 
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have been one of quiet strengthening and building-up. To-day, 
after eight months of the terrible national experience of war and 
invasion, the religious revival is so startling in its proportions that 
it can no longer be ignored even by those who would fain obey it. 
It has passed far beyond the need of the fostering care of any 
individual, however distinguished. And, indeed, this wonderful 
upgrowth of faith has coincided with a sad depleting of the ranks 
of Catholic workers and thinkers. Besides veterans impossible to 
replace, such as Count Albert de Mun and Henri Lorin, President 
of the Semaines Sociales, who both died last autumn, France has 
seen among the slain upon her battlefields Charles Péguy, poet and 
Christian mystic, the acknowledged leader of a literary and artistic 
group in Paris, and Ernest Psichari, that brilliant grandson of 
Renan, who made a name for himself by his military novel, L’Appel 
des Armes, and by the open avowal of his conversion to Catholicism. 
There died also last autumn Madame Brunhes, foundress of the 
Consumer’s League, and a woman of rare culture and ability. 
These are all grave losses to the Catholic strength of the nation 
which, humanly speaking, should mean spiritual impoverishment. 
Yet we know and believe that the torch of Faith, once re-lighted, 
will not easily be extinguished, and that the new France, purified 
by sacrifice and suffering, will differ widely from the old. 























THE SILVER CORD. 
BY GRACE KEON. 


ma VERYTHING about the room denoted, if not wealth, 
at least a comfortable living. It was a room fash- 
ioned and furnished by refined people—people of 
educated tastes. There was not an inharmonious 
note in the rich coverings, the splendid hangings, the 
heavy, polished furniture, and the girl sitting at the piano, a slim 
little thing of twenty in a plain blue gown, fitted into the picture, 
as did the tall young fellow with the earnest dark face bending over 
her. They did not look like brother and sister—the girl so slight 
and fair and small, the youth so big and broad and dark. At the 
table was the mother, sewing—a soft-eyed woman, plainly but 
richly dressed—and on the other side of the lamp the father, who 
had been reading, but who now sat shielding his eyes with his hand, 
one finger of the other hand keeping the place in his book while he 
listened to the music. 

The two young people turned from the piano as the last note 
sounded; the girl to run over and perch on the arm of her father’s 
chair, the young man to draw another chair to the table, between 
his father and mother, so that they were within reach of his hands 
when he stretched them out. 

“ Well, now for it!” he cried, gaily. 

The mother put down her sewing. 

“ You don’t look as if you were in disgrace, Francis,” laughed 
the girl. “And yet I fear the worst.” 

“You may expect it,” retorted her brother. 

“ Seriously, my boy,” said the mother, “ how did you get away 
from college at this time? I thought you were particularly busy?” 

“We have been, but exams are just over, and after taking 
up the matter with Dr. Stimson, we decided that I should come on 
and have a little talk with you. One can’t always explain things 
in a letter.” He ran his fingers through his hair carelessly. “ Dad,” 
he said, addressing his father, “ I’m thinking of leaving college.” 

The father turned a grave face toward him—a thin, dark, 
grave face. The eyes looked tired; tired—and something else, 
hard to define. 

“ Leaving college? ” he questioned, slowly. “ When?” 

“cc Now.” 
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“But, my dear boy,” began his mother, anxiously. The girl 
sat up quickly, all the laughter dying out of her face. As if by a 
lightning flash those few words had changed the atmosphere. 

“You must have a very good reason,” said the father, speaking 
as the mother paused, not knowing how to go on. 

“Well, father, I think I have a very good reason,” said the 
young man, “and I’m hoping you'll approve of it. Its been in 
the back of my mind a good while—last summer, particularly, 
seemed to settle the matter. Parrish’s death—it was so sudden, 
so awful, it made a great impression on me.” He hesitated. 
They were looking at him intently. “I never told you, but it 
was just by chance I didn’t get into the boat, too. I was running 
for it, and my shoe lace tripped me. I fell, and waved for them 
to goon. I was shaken up a little. Then it happened in a flash.” 

The young man’s voice died away. “Good Lord! Poor Par- 
rish! I don’t think I'll ever get over it as long as I live.” 

“T didn’t dream it had made such an impression on you, 
Francis,” said his mother, in her low voice. 

“No,” he answered, “I never spoke of it to anyone; I 
couldn’t. And I wouldn’t tell you now, except to point out what I 
am going to say. I felt that last summer decided me—my whole 
life changed.” He stopped abruptly. “ Father and mother, I want 
your consent to enter the theological seminary. I want to study 
for the ministry.” 

There was absolute silence. The mother stared at him with 
distended eyes and parted lips—a gaze into which there seemed to 
enter, suddenly, a flood of light, an expression of intensest joy. 
The girl leaned forward, wonder and pleasure on her face. The 
father’s countenance was a study—a conflicting study. He, too, 
looked at his son. His eyes lost their tiredness—the “ something - 
else ” remained—they made the young man vaguely uncomfortable. 
He stared at his father curiously. What was he thinking about? 
What brought that expression? What emotion? What was it? 
Anger? No. Aversion? No. Fear—that was it. Fear, terror! 

He sat fascinated, too engrossed to do more than merely 
wonder. 

“Francis!” said his sister, in a thrilling tone. “Oh, it is 
beautiful, beautiful! ” 

“My boy!” The mother’s voice was like a strain of music. 
“You have given me the greatest happiness of my life.” 

The tears were welling down her cheeks. The young man ex- 
tended his hand and patted her arm, gently, sympathetically. But it 
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was to his father he turned—the father who had been his comrade 
and his friend. 

“ T have your consent, also, dear dad? ” he asked, affectionately. 

The older man put his book on the table and folded his hands 
over it. 

“No,” he said. 

6“ No? ” 

“ Just that—no.” 

“But, father, there is a reason?” 

“ Yes, a good reason.” 

The young man sat back in his chair, and his features grew 
stern. The girl rose from beside her father. Unconsciously her 
hands were clasped on her breast as if fearing the next words. But 
the mother straightened. All the sweetness and softness left her 
face—all the joy her eyes. She was as white as if carved in marble, 
and as cold. 

“T forbid you to give the reason,” she said to her husband, 
“or you to listen,” she added, turning to her son. 

The young man leaned forward. 

“What folly!” he said, laughing harshly. “For a reason 
which I am not to hear I am to be kept away from a life to which, 
I am firmly convinced, I have been almost supernaturally called! 
Oh, no! mother,” he looked at her with hard young eyes, and rose 
to his feet, “ you have no right to interfere, and I will hear the 
reason.” 

“You shall have it,” said the father, in his low, quiet voice. 
“T am a Roman Catholic.” . 

The silence was terrible. The mother’s eyelids half-closed, as 
if a knife had gone through her heart. 

“ A Roman Catholic!” cried the young man. 

“Yes. Your mother and I married because we were passion- 
ately in love with each other. She made all the promises neces- 
sary. When you were born you were baptized in the Catholic 
Faith. When Mildred came she, too, received the waters of Bap- 
tism. What happened afterward—” he smiled, coldly— my own 
fault, my own carelessness. I am a renegade, a fall-away, a disgrace 
to my religion.” 

He paused, pushing the hair back from his temples with the 
movement so characteristic in the son. Under the stress of emotion 
both faces were very white, very alike. 

“With the marks of the Catholic baptism on your forehead, 
and the knowledge that your forbears on your father’s side were 
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staunch Roman Catholics, I can hardly conceive of allowing you to 
preach against my Faith.” 

The mother rose, trembling in every limb. In all their lives 
her children had never seen her look as she did now. 

“Your Faith!” she sneered. “ Your Faith! What has it 
ever done for you?” 

“ What have I ever done for it?” he asked, with a ghastly smile. 
“T’ll take any punishment. I deserve...... much. But not—not 
to see my son a Presbyterian minister. Not that, not that!” 

The mother leaned across the table, her face white with passion. 

“T despise you!” she said. 

The two young people could only stare at the actors in this 
dreadful drama, their hearts torn within them. Father and mother 
stared steadily at each other a second; then the woman turned, her 
head erect and proud, and left the room with unfaltering step. 

The father did not stir. The young man was the first to 
recover himself. 

“Go to mother, Mildred,” he said, quietly. 

The girl came closer to him and laid a loving cheek on his 
sleeve. 

“Poor Francis!” she whispered. Then she turned to her 
father. He had sank back in his chair—his face very white, his 
eyes closed. She hesitated. 

“ Go, Mildred,” said her brother. 

She went. The young man waited, his gaze fastened on his 
father. Then he leaned forward and touched his hand. The dark 
eyes flared open. 

; “Poor Francis, indeed!” he echoed. “ Must you share the 
punishment? ” 

“Tf it is your sin—yes, father,” said the youth, steadily. 
“Tt is so written.” 

“T have robbed you of a priceless heritage.” 

Francis hesitated. 

“Father, I do not know what to do.” 

“No,” wearily. 

“ You do not ask me to become a Roman Catholic? ” 

“ T know better than to ask you that.” 

“ You’ve upset all my ideas—you’ve dug down at the very roots 
of life. A Roman Catholic—my father! ” 

There was wonder, pity. Yes, even a little contempt in his 
voice. 

“T’ll have to think about it.” His hand touched his father’s 
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cold fingers. “ Supposing I feel that in spite of all this I am still 
called to the preacher’s life?” 

The father’s grasp tightened almost convulsively on the young 
man’s hand. No words could have been so expressive. No looks 
could convey to the loving heart of the son what frightful suffering 
his father was enduring. And the generous boy responded. 

“Father,” he said, gently, “ I'll go back to college for a year. 
And I'll study the Roman Catholic doctrine as fairly as I can, 
without prejudice. It is essential that I should. But you must 
abide by my decision at the end of a year.” 

The father bowed his head. 

“Do not forget this is all my fault,” he said. “ My fault for 
marrying out of the Faith, my fault for not insisting on the religious 
education of my children. All my fault! All my fault!” 

He said no more—nor did the boy. 


Father Breen rose from his thanksgiving, and went to the 
door of the vestry. The church had few occupants. Mrs. Tully 
was making the Stations, as was her habit after the half-past six 
o’clock Mass, and old Mr. Floyd was on his knees before the statue 
of the Sacred Heart, which was also his habit. Father Breen 
knew that no matter who else left the church, these two would 
remain in it—Mrs. Tully to tread the Sorrowful Way for “ those in 
their agony or those about to die,” and Mr. Floyd beseeching the 
Compassionate Heart to grant him the favor he had been seeking 
for over twenty years. 

Father Breen was not looking for either of these. His eyes 
strayed past them. - 

Yes, she was there—at Our Lady’s shrine. 

Her hands were clasped loosely on the altar rail, her small, 
delicate face was upturned, her lips were moving slowly, as if the 
thoughts of her heart found but partial utterance—as if she could 
not find words, only broken speech. 

Father Breen turned quietly from the door, and went back, 
a little frown between his eyes. He had a curious, baffled sensa- 
tion, and no one who knew Father Breen and his intense interest 
in his flock—individually as well as collectively—would be surprised 
at this. 

The young girl who knelt at Our Lady’s shrine was totally 
unknown to him. Yet she had been coming to Mass regulafly for 
over a year, always the half-past six o’clock Mass. She occupied 
the same seat every morning before the Blessed Mother, and after 
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Mass she knelt for at least fifteen minutes at the rail, face upturned, 
seemingly rapt in prayer, seemingly devout. Sundays and week 
days the occurrence was the same. 

But—and this was the part that troubled Father Breen—in 
all that time she had never approached the communion rail! This 
fact had begun to disturb Father Breen’s peace of mind. Who was 
she? Where had she come from? Why did she look so unhappy? 
And how could so seemingly pious a child come so steadily to Mass 
for an entire year and never approach Our Lord in the Eucharist? 

All sorts of conjectures went through the good priest’s head. 
What if this were some tormented soul, whose scruples deterred 
it from partaking of the Celestial Banquet? Or a poor little sinner, 
afraid to approach it? Or a timid convert, unable to proceed and 
not knowing how to seek a guide? 

Father Breen turned sharply, as his altar boy passed along 
the hall. 

“ Joe!” he said. 

“Yes, Father? ” 

“Go outside and ask that young lady kneeling before the 
Blessed Virgin’s altar to come in here to me a minute.” 

“Yes, Father.” 

It was nothing unusual, this summoning of one of his flock. 
The boy obeyed, and came back almost instantly. 

“Well, Joe?” 

Joe was plainly puzzled. 

“ She was going, Father. She said please excuse her just now 
as she was late.” 

“Oh!” Father Breen felt some discomfiture, but he per- 
severed. 

“ Who is she, Joe? Do you know her?” 

“ Never saw her out of church, Father.” The boy hesitated. 
He was intelligent, and he surmised, rightly, that his pastor was 
interested. ‘‘ She seemed awfully scared, Father. Her face got 
all red and then white, and she grabbed hold of the rail. I thought 
sure she was going to faint.” 

“ Poor child!” said Father Breen, gently. “ But I don’t think 
she should fear me. I’m sure no one is the least bit afraid of me; 
not even my rascal of an altar boy.” 

“No, Father,” agreed Joe, cheerfully, and grinning with all 
his might. Afraid of Father Breen! That was a joke! 

Joe didn’t allude to the matter again, nor did Father Breen, 
but he could not help thinking of the “ poor, unhappy child.” And 
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when, the next morning after Mass, he missed the slender, dark- 
robed figure, something like consternation filled him. Had he 
driven her away? Did she really fear him? 

For an entire week he saw nothing of her. Then Joe solved 
the problem. 

“ That girl never comes up to the front any more; she always 
stays in the back of the church,” he volunteered. ‘“ Right in the 
last seat.” 

“ Oh! ” said Father Breen, and his heart was ten pounds lighter. 
At least he had not forced her away altogether! 

A fortnight sped by. On Annunciation Day, Our Lady’s altar 
was lovingly and beautifully adorned. Evidently its attraction was 
too great to be resisted. The slender girl took a place in the first 
pew, and after Mass stole timidly up to the altar rail. 

“ Good glory, Blessed Mother!” expostulated Father Breen. 
He had finished his thanksgiving and was alone in the vestry. 
“T’m a bit surprised at you! MHere’s a child evidently plunged in 
unhappiness, with her love for you shining out of her face, and you 
won’t help me to do a thing for her. What’s the trouble at all, 
at all?” 

He was really anxious. Such devotion—and no communion! 
What did it mean? He must do something! What? And while 
he stood pondering, his breviary between his fingers from force of 
habit, he heard hesitating steps, and looking up saw her. Her eyes 
were fastened on his face pleadingly, but even her lips were white. 
For the moment Father Breen was so astonished at the sudden 
apparition that he could not move hand or foot. Nothing more 
unexpected could have occurred. Then, being a gentleman, he 
made a mental and abject apology to our Blessed Lady at once. 

“ Perhaps—perhaps you can spare me a minute, sir?” the girl 
asked. Her voice was low, refined, and very sweet. 

“ A minute?” asked Father Breen, gently. ‘‘ Indeed I can.” 
To himself he added. “ ‘Sir!’ That means a convert.” He didn’t 
care what it meant if only he had the opportunity of helping her. 

“ Won't you sit down,” he went on. She was trembling visibly. 
“You are very nervous, poor child. Never mind. Tell me all 
about it, and the nervousness will fly away with the trouble.” He 
smiled cordially. 

She shook her head. 

“I wish it would,” she said, sinking into a chair. “ It’s— 
about—about my father. You are sure you have time?” 

“Loads of it! Bushels of it! Time is of no consequence! ” 
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“Well!” she drew a long breath. ‘‘ My father is very sick.” 
| “Yes?” encouraged Father Breen. 

| “There are four of us—father, mother, my brother Francis 
and myself. We’ve—we’ve always been Presbyterians. Not my 
father. But the rest of us. A year ago my brother came home 
from college. He wanted to be a minister.” The girl spoke 
rapidly, as if only quickness of speech gave her strength. “ It 
made my mother and me very happy. And then—” she was inter- 
| lacing one finger over the other feverishly. “It was dreadful. 
I My father refused his consent because he was a Roman Catholic; 
HI because we both—Francis and I—had been baptized Roman Catho- 
lics and—” 

| The girl was sobbing. She put her handkerchief to her eyes 
| and wiped away the tears hurriedly. 

] “Oh, how horrible it was, and we had been so happy! My 
| darling mother, my dear father, and I.” 

Yes, thought Father Breen, sadly. The same story; no matter 
| what its variation, it was the same story. He sat silent, stunned 
| by the tragedy her words had laid before him. 

| “Francis went back to college. Our house is...... My 
mother has never spoken a word to my father since that day. The 
next morning I came to church here. I don’t know why. My 
father had told me I was baptized. I found out about baptism; 
what it meant and all, and I could not keep away. My mother,” 
she averted her eyes quickly, “she knows I come. I—I do not 
i matter so much. Her heart is with Francis! Francis! Francis!” 
| “ And your brother?” asked Father Breen. 

i “He reaches home this afternoon. He was to take a year. 
To-day we shall know. My mother has left no stone unturned, 
no authority unread, no argument. She has written letters upon 
letters—sometimes every day. My father does not speak. It is a 
battle of wills, from which I have been left out. Only father and 
| mother and Francis! And—and I don’t know whom I want to 
win!.” 

Father Breen looked at her thoughtfully. 

“From which you have been left out?” he echoed. “ Tell 
me—that is if you can—what you have been saying to God’s 
blessed Mother for the last year?” 

i A soft flush crept across the delicate cheeks. 

“T could not say much to her. I don’t know how,” she mur- 
mured. “ But it was ‘Sweet Lady, keep my soul. Keep Francis, 
Show him the right road.’ That is all.” 
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“But it is enough,” said Father Breen. ‘“ You have been 
asking her that for a year, and do you think the Mother of God 
could refuse a prayer made before her in such a fashion? ” 

“Oh!” said the girl, her eyes widening. ‘“ You think she 
heard me?” 

“ You're her child.” 

“T don’t belong—” 

“But you do.” He smiled at her. ‘ You've been baptized; 
your ours; weclaim you. It’s not your fault you don’t understand, 
but the love is there, and that will help. Don’t you worry about 
Francis. Our Blessed Lady has him safe and sound.” 

“Oh!” repeated the girl. ‘ You mean—” 

“Your Francis will never be a minister. That’s all I can 
say now, but I’m sure of it. How far he has gone I don’t know, 
but if he’s done any conscientious study at all I’m not afraid of 
the outcome.” 

“Tf I could believe that,” said the girl. 

“As for your father—” 

“ He is failing so, and I cannot speak neither of religion nor 
anything else. Everything depends on Francis.” 

“Not everything,” said Father Breen. “I’m your father’s 
priest, and something depends on me.” 

“ But you’ve never seen him.” 

“No,” said Father Breen, “ but I would die to save his soul. 
And so would any priest. And I think,” he paused, “I think from 
what you tell me he has been going through his purgatory.” 

“ Purgatory!” The girl echoed the word. “ Yes, it is that— 
purgatory!” 

“T am going to call on your father to-morrow morning,” said 
Father Breen. “ You leave me your address.” 

“ But, my mother?” 

“ Child, I’ve told you I’m a priest. Do not worry.” 


The stress of the past twelve months had told upon that young 
face. The smooth brow was lined with wrinkles; the dark eyes 
were darker and larger, the cheeks thinner, the mouth more firmly 
set. They gathered once more about the heavy, polished table. 
The father with features as sharp and clear-cut as those of a 
cameo, set in a skin of ivory whiteness; the mother, still and cold, 
a little haughty, a little bitter; the delicate girl, pale and downcast. 
All hearts, all eyes, focused on the young man who sat there as he 
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had been seated that day, of which this was the anniversary. Again 
he spoke to them of that which had changed the current of their lives. 

But not then—or ever—did he tell the story of that year— 
neither of its heights, nor its depths, nor its tortures, nor its joys. 

He announced his decision, calmly and without hesitation. 

“T shall not enter the seminary,” he said. 

The tone was quiet, passionless. The mother’s lips curled, 
she darted a glance of contempt at her husband. 

“You have conquered,” she said. 

Her son looked at her. 

“You must not talk like that,” he said. ‘“‘I have not said 
I am a Roman Catholic.” 

She shrank as from a blow. 

“Not said?” The words seemed forced from her pale lips. 
“ Not said what? You mean—” 

“T mean I shall not enter the ministry—just that.” He was 
very pale now, and the dark circles beneath his eyes seemed to 
darken still more. “ Mother!” he said, passionately. “I am like 
a man in a delirium, a man who longs to attain his ideal, who sees 
it outlined against a clear sky, and yet—and yet—there is the 
obstacle, the insurmountable obstacle.” 

Her face would not be whiter in its coffin. 

“ And that obstacle? ” she asked. 

“You!” 

“T!” she repeated, wonderingly. “I?” she hesitated. 
“ Francis, what has happened? ” 

“ What has happened?” The hint of a smile touched his lips. 
“T am your son, too, dear mother. I took your bigotry, your 
prejudices, your contempt, your hatred even, with me. Heart, soul, 
brain, were filled with them. What has happened?” His voice 
sank low. “ The inevitable.” 

“You wish to be a Catholic? ” 

“ With your permission.” 

“ With my permission! You shall never, never have it.” 

“ You can refuse me much, but the Faith this year has brought 
me is in no man’s power to take away. It has come from God.” 

The sadness of his voice touched her to the soul. He was 
her darling, her firstborn, her pride, her joy. Mildred was a good 
child, a dear child, but Francis. What if he really believed this 
came from God! Oh, he must believe or he would not say so! 

A shudder went through her. 
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“Oh, Francis, it will break my heart!” The words issued 
from her lips like the cry of a despairing spirit. 

“Mother!” he rose then, and went to her chair, putting his 
hand on her shoulder. ‘“ Mother, don’t you think I—tried?” 

“Yes,” she said, nodding. “Yes.” She drew a long breath. 
“ You are sure of yourself? ” 

“ Absolutely.” 

“ And afterwards? ” 

“ The call is there, mother, if God will take me. The highest 
life of all.” 

She looked straight before her. 

“A priest!” she said. “ My son a Roman Catholic priest! 
With my consent? Oh, how can it be possible? ” 

“Some day,” he whispered, his lips on her cheek, “ you will 
add ‘how can it be possible that he is worthy of such an honor?’ ” 

She closed her eyes. He was so dear to her—so very dear— 
and never dearer than now, when she felt she was giving him up 
forever. 

“ Francis, if it is for your happiness—” 

“ Beloved!” His lips were on her cold ones, his strong young 
arms about her heaving shoulders. She rested against him in her 
weakness, glad of his strength. Then, very gently, he took her hand 
in his and stretched it across the table to meet his father’s extended 
clasp. Softly they rose, the brother and sister, and left the two 
together—that out of suffering both might find peace. 


When the half-past six o’clock Mass was over, Father Breen 
stepped once more to the door of the sacristy. Mrs. Tully was 
saying the Stations “ for those in their agony, or those about to 
die.” Mr. Floyd was on his knees before the statue of the Sacred 
Heart, offering the prayer that he had offered now for over twenty 
years. But at the altar rail, gazing into the sweet, sculptured face 
of Our Lady knelt the slender girl—and beside her a young man— 
the youth of whose dark face belied the lines upon his forehead and 
about his mouth. Father Breen went back quickly, his heart beating 
so hard with joy that it hurt him. 

“Oh, holy Mother Church, dear Mother of all, but ’tis you can 
weave the silver cord of prayer that binds us together—big and 
little, old and poor, great and small!” he whispered, and there were 
tears in his eyes. 
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had been seated that day, of which this was the anniversary. Again 
he spoke to them of that which had changed the current of their lives. 

But not then—or ever—did he tell the story of that year— 
neither of its heights, nor its depths, nor its tortures, nor its joys. 

He announced his decision, calmly and without hesitation. 

“T shall not enter the seminary,” he said. 

The tone was quiet, passionless. The mother’s lips curled, 
she darted a glance of contempt at her husband. 

“You have conquered,” she said. 

Her son looked at her. 

“You must not talk like that,” he said. “I have not said 
I am a Roman Catholic.” 

She shrank as from a blow. 

“Not said?” The words seemed forced from her pale lips. 
“ Not said what? You mean—” 

“I mean I shall not enter the ministry—just that.” He was 
very pale now, and the dark circles beneath his eyes seemed to 
darken still more. ‘“ Mother!” he said, passionately. “I am like 
a man in a delirium, a man who longs to attain his ideal, who sees 
it outlined against a clear sky, and yet—and yet—there is the 
obstacle, the insurmountable obstacle.” 

Her face would not be whiter in its coffin. 

“ And that obstacle? ” she asked. 

“You!” 

“TI!” she repeated, wonderingly. “I?” she hesitated. 
“ Francis, what has happened? ” 

“ What has happened?” The hint of a smile touched his lips. 
“T am your son, too, dear mother. I took your bigotry, your 
prejudices, your contempt, your hatred even, with me. Heart, soul, 
brain, were filled with them. What has happened?” His voice 
sank low. “ The inevitable.” 

“ You wish to be a Catholic? ” 

“ With your permission.” 

“With my permission! You shall never, never have it.” 

“ You can refuse me much, but the Faith this year has brought 
me is in no man’s power to take away. It has come from God.” 

The sadness of his voice touched her to the soul. He was 
her darling, her firstborn, her pride, her joy. Mildred was a good 
child, a dear child, but Francis. What if he really believed this 
came from God! Oh, he must believe or he would not say so! 

A shudder went through her. 
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“Oh, Francis, it will break my heart!” The words issued 
from her lips like the cry of a despairing spirit. 

“Mother!” he rose then, and went to her chair, putting his 
hand on her shoulder. “ Mother, don’t you think I—tried?” 

“Yes,” she said, nodding. “ Yes.” She drew a long breath. 
“ You are sure of yourself? ” 

“ Absolutely.” 

“ And afterwards?” 

“ The call is there, mother, if God will take me. The highest 
life of all.” 

She looked straight before her. 

“A priest!” she said. “ My son a Roman Catholic priest! 
With my consent? Oh, how can it be possible? ” 

“Some day,” he whispered, his lips on her cheek, “ you will 
add ‘how can it be possible that he is worthy of such an honor?’ ” 

She closed her eyes. He was so dear to her—so very dear— 
and never dearer than now, when she felt she was giving him up 
forever. 

“Francis, if it is for your happiness—” 

“ Beloved!” His lips were on her cold ones, his strong young 
arms about her heaving shoulders. She rested against him in her 
weakness, glad of his strength. Then, very gently, he took her hand 
in his and stretched it across the table to meet his father’s extended 
clasp. Softly they rose, the brother and sister, and left the two 
together—that out of suffering both might find peace. 


When the half-past six o’clock Mass was over, Father Breen 
stepped once more to the door of the sacristy. Mrs. Tully was 
saying the Stations “for those in their agony, or those about to 
die.” Mr. Floyd was on his knees before the statue of the Sacred 
Heart, offering the prayer that he had offered now for over twenty 
years. But at the altar rail, gazing into the sweet, sculptured face 
of Our Lady knelt the slender girl—and beside her a young man— 
the youth of whose dark face belied the lines upon his forehead and 
about his mouth. Father Breen went back quickly, his heart beating 
so hard with joy that it hurt him. 

“Oh, holy Mother Church, dear Mother of all, but ’tis you can 
weave the silver cord of prayer that binds us together—big and 
little, old and poor, great and small!” he whispered, and there were 
tears in his eyes. 
































ASSISI. 
BY CHARLES H. A. WAGER. 


Oreo) HE little train pulls quietly into the station, and before 
is, | you, on the mountain side, shimmering and swim- 

ming in the hot, white light, is Assisi. It lies 
spread out, as on a wall, from the bastions of San 
Francesco at the left to the slender tower of Santa 
Chiara at the right, her half-dozen domes and towers rising above 
her gray roofs, and the shattered circlet of the fortress crowning 
all. You make your way along the straight white road, through the 
fine dust that powders everything, between flat green fields flecked 
with blood drops, which are poppies, past the villa, where a bronze 
tablet records the tradition that from this spot St. Francis blessed 
his beloved city on his last journey to the Porziuncola. You reach 
the beginning of the steep ascent, you climb the narrow lane 
between high hedges, you pass the great wooden cross outside the 
Porta San Pietro, which the peasants pause to kiss, and you enter 
the city at last under the portal named of San Francesco. Through 
the labyrinth of narrow streets twisting and climbing up the moun- 
tain side, you make your breathless way to the little room high up 
under the fortress, cool, bare, brick-paved, spotless, from which 
you see the kingdoms of another world than this material one, and 
the glory of them. Before you a wide, green plain sweeps away 
west and east and south to the mountains that compass it. Near 
and far the heights are crowned with little cities, whose names, like 
those of the handmaidens of the Blessed Damozel, are “ five, sweet 
symphonies.” They are Spello and Trevi, Spoleto, Montefalco, 
and Bettona, and upon everyone lies the glory of Franciscan legend 
and Franciscan art. To the south is low-lying Foligno, hidden by 
the hills, and to the northeast lordly Perugia upon her height guards 
the entrance of this sombre and pensive Umbria against the gay 
vivacities of Tuscany. The little river Tescio, waterless except 
after heavy rains, writhes like a dusty, gray serpent across the 
plain, and on the other side of the valley the vivid green of willows 
marks the course of the august Tiber on his way to Rome. Almost 
at your feet lie two of the most sacred shrines of “ the religion,” 
Rivo Torto, the first home of the little company, and the Chapel 
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of the Porziuncola, the cradle of the Order. At every hour, in 
every season, the great bell-like dome of “the Angeli,” beneath 
which lies the Porziuncola, dominates the plain. Shimmering in a 
haze of heat, or wavering ghost-like in the midst of a moonlit 
August night, it is a perpetual reminder of all the sacred places that 
it covers: the chapel where the young seeker after God found 
what he sought, the tiny cell in the wood where he knew the ecstasies 
and the despairs of the hidden life of the soul, the bare chamber 
in which, naked upon the naked earth, he uttered his last thanks- 
giving “for our sister, the death of the body,” and, in the high 
speech of saintly chronicles, “ migrated to life.” 

It is idle to try to see these places in the light of common 
day. Whether you will or not, they are clothed upon with a spirit- 
ual, a symbolic beauty which is veritably theirs. For one who loves 
them, that is, for one who knows their story, it is impossible to 
say whether this Umbrian valley and the holy places that it holds 
are objectively beautiful or no. Their beauty at best is a beauty of 
beginnings, a pale harmony of dawn. But when one compares 
the hinted loveliness of this landscape with regions of a more 
opulent, more majestic beauty, as when one sees the timid grace and 
sweetness of Umbrian art beside the splendors of Milan, of Florence, 
of Venice, one perceives how little the immortal charm of this 
beloved land is borrowed from the eye, how much it is borrowed 
from the heart. 

You turn your eyes to the east, and there above you rises Mt. 
Subasio, in whose recesses the young herald of the great King, in 
the first days of his embassy, went singing the praises of God. 
There lies the hermitage of the Carceri, where he and his firstborn 
sons, Bernard and Giles, Masseo, Rufino, and Silvestro, sought 
the sweet fruits of solitude. Though the gray volcanic earth and 
rock show everywhere through the green, the old mountain is not 
grim. Its lines are too undulating for grimness, its surface too 
velvety; it lends itself, like all these human, habitable hills, too 
readily to the magical transformation wrought by the sun. The 
play of light upon it and upon the city backed up against it is a 
never-ending marvel. Witness the triumphs of the sunset hour, 
when the gray old walls of Assisi are turned to rose: Spello lies 
upon its height like a heap of unstrung pearls, the mountains beyond 
are pure violet, and a spectrally white moon hangs just above a 
purple Subasio. Then suddenly the sun sinks behind Perugia and 


and the-glory vanishes, The color fades swiftly from rock and 
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wall and tower, as life ebbs from a dying face, leaving them pale 
and cold until another sun awakens them. 

But this brief transfiguration wrought by the sunset upon 
city and mountain is not a mere superficial glamour, for the rocks 
of Subasio are really not gray, but rose-pink, and the walls of 
Assisi, since they were dug out of its heart, are rose-pink also; 
and the sun, by a happy accident, merely renders visible for a 
brief instant the glory that is always theirs. Perhaps the loveliest 
part of the spectacle is furnished by the hills across the valley to 
the south, which hardly change their color or their lighting, and lie 
quiet and misty, untouched by the changing splendor. Their hour 
is sunrise, when the plain is a sea of mist, out of which rises the 
dome of “the Angeli,” turned golden by the first rays of the sun, 
and upon their heights Bettona and Montefalco are visible for an 
instant like wraiths of cities, spectral, evanescent. 

But look at Assisi, itself, rising against Mt. Subasio to the 
east. Almost the whole of it is visible—so small it is—so small, 
to contain so much beauty and charm. From this spot, alone, you 
can see well-nigh all the places that are associated with the memory 
of the Saint: the little seventeenth century church that stands upon 
the site of his birthplace; the cathedral where he was baptized; 
the Church of Santa Chiara that marks the spot where he learned 
his “ small Latin,” where he began to preach, where his body lay 
while the great tomb was building, and where, two years after his 
death, he was proclaimed a Saint; the Church of Santa Maria 
Maggiore, before which he made his great renunciation, and near it 
the palace of the Bishop of Assisi, from which he was carried to the 
Porziuncola to die—so rich in gracious and holy memories is this 
little spot of earth. San Damiano, too, is all but visible, lying 
among its olives, half way down the hill. The sound of its bell 
calls up a vision of the dark time-stained little church, where 
the crucifix spoke to his heart, where he began his labors to restore 
the house of God, where, blind and ill, he composed his hymn of 
praise for the beauty of the visible universe, and where his dead 
body rested an instant, that the holy women who lived there might 
look their last upon his beloved face. One only of the great Fran- 
ciscan shrines is hidden from you here, the glorious church that 
marks the place of his rest, the vision of austere beauty realized by 
that erring but beloved son of Francis whose failure to understand 
and follow his master’s doctrine has given us what is, perhaps, 
the most splendid shrine of art and religion that Italy contains. 
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The narrow street that runs beneath your window leads to it, 
connects it, indeed, with the group of Franciscan shrines in the 
heart of the city, and through this street, though it is happily not 
one of the main thoroughfares, flows much of the life of the little 
town, a life that does not differ greatly from that of which St. 
Francis was a part. It is, naturally, not a hurried life, but it is 
characteristically Italian, which means that it always has charm 
and, generally, beauty. From early morning until dark, with the 
exception of the two or three hours of the afternoon siesta, there 
passes a varied procession: brown little lads with graceful terra- 
cotta jars poised upon their shoulders; girls bringing water from 
the public fountain in vessels of burnished copper; wrinkled and 
barefooted old women, with bright kerchiefs about their throats, 
spinning wool as they walk; younger women with long trays of 
bread, fresh from the public oven, balanced upon their heads, and, 
of course, friars brown and black, bearded and shaven, sandalled 
and shod. At all hours the patient donkeys pass, bearing, in the 
autumn, great sacks of fragrant juniper, or oddly flattened casks 
of wine poised precariously upon their backs; while huge oxen, 
milk-white or silver-gray, with splendid far-spreading horns—“ the 
soft-eyed, snowy oxen that the gentle Virgil loved ”’—bring for an 
instant, into the noisy little thoroughfare, “ the divine silence of the 
plain.” 

Too often, alas, there passes a sad little procession to the 
Campo Santo, a crucifix, a chanting priest, a tiny coffin covered by 
a pall, the members of a confraternity in their long gray habits, 
and a few poorly clad men and women carrying unlighted candles 
and murmuring Ave Marias. And if you descend and follow them, 
you will pass out of the city by a half-ruined gateway, along a 
road that skirts the mountain side, fragrant with acacia and cy- 
press, to a sunny garden that hangs above the gorge of the Tescio. 
There the Assisans all come to rest at last, peasants and nobles, 
friars and priests, and the stranger that has the happy fortune, 
if die he must, to die just here. On almost every tomb is an inscrip- 
tion so touching, so unmistakably sincere despite its rhetoric, that it 
wrings the heart and dims the eye—so close it brings one to “ the 
sense of tears in mortal things.” 

“ Luigina, Luigina, dost thou not hear the pity of thy parents’, 
thy brothers’ grief, who miss thee, who call upon thee always? O 
angel of peace, pray for them to the good God.” 

“ To the sweet daughter, the good and gentle sister, Margherita. 
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Jase From the place where thou dost exult among blessed souls, 
O piteous angel, turn thy consoling smile upoh thy dear ones, who, 
mindful of thy virtues, scatter tears and flowers upon thy tomb.” 

“O passerby, if the smile of thy children consoles thy heart, 
or if upon the tomb of thy beloved thou dost weep the loss of every 
good, of every hope, think upon the grief with which his parents 
have left here......! 

And this one, in a sterner strain, reminds us that in this 
Italian people “ of many lives,” there persists the Roman tradition 
of dignity and fortitude in grief: “A man of antique virtue and 
religion...... born at Rome. Of modest fortune, he left to his sons 
the rich inheritance and constant example of an honorable life.” 
And if on the Saturday evening within the Octave of the As- 
sumption you should pass along the cypress-scented road, you would 
see the little enclosure all aglow with flowers, and with tiny lamps 
which burn far into the night, symbols of remembrance, of love, of 
grief that does not die. 

Many, indeed, and wonderful are the charms of the city at 
night. You return at sunset from a walk in the valley and you 
see, framed in the arch of some battlemented portal, a picture of 
purple mountains and dusky sky, half orange and half rose, and 
everywhere, in the plain and on the hillsides, the flaming bonfires 
kindled by the peasants in honor of the feast of a saint. As you 
make your way through the darkening streets, you pass the low 
vaulted wine shops with their white walls, black chimney-pieces 
and rude tables, about which men are drinking and talking, their 
faces lighted from beneath by the yellow flames of the candles. 

The young Assisan nobles do not hold nocturnal revels as in 
the days of St. Francis, but the peasants sing their endless, quavering 
laments, and at midnight in May the valley rings with the nightin- 
gales. In some of the half-lighted cavernous streets you will see 
the glimmer of a lamp burning before a little shrine, within which 
a pensive Madonna, an ecstatic St. Francis, a pale St. Clare waver 
from light to shadow as the lamp swings in the evening breeze. 
The yellow moonlight floods the Church of Santa Chiara, throwing 
great pools of blackness beneath the heavy buttresses, while at the 
other end of the city the fagade of San Francesco, rising from its 
little grass-grown piazza, seems even more ethereally remote, more 
exquisitely isolated than by day. “So,” you say, as you stand 
before it in the silence and peace of midnight, “so in its lovely 
moonlight lives the soul.” 
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Under the uncompromising light of day, the city is, of course, 
less attractive, yet, then, also, it has its charm for an eye not 
too exacting in the matter of cleanliness. Like the streets of all 
the hill towns, the streets of Assisi wind in and out, following 
the curve of the mountain side, now climbing by a stone stairway 
to a higher level, now dipping to a lower through dark, vaulted 
passages. The old stone palaces that border them could never have 
had great architectural pretensions, and are now, for the most part, 
fallen into picturesque decay. Their Gothic doorways are walled 
up, their lower windows are usually closed with rusty iron grills, 
and festooned with cobwebs, and from within them not seldom can 
be heard the voice of that faithful servant and friend of the family, 
the ass, raised in raucous lament. But to the eye predisposed to 
love them, the old walls have a grave, homely beauty of their own, 
the beauty of bare simplicity and strength and long use—the beauty, 
too, of soft tints in the rough Subasio stone, faded rose and deep 
copper brown and pale orange. In early summer, delicate pink 
stocks grow out of them, and later, above many a mouldering gray 
wall, hangs a glory of hollyhock, geranium, and oleander. Now 
and then you come unexpectedly upon architectural details of great 
beauty: a delicate fifteenth century window in a facade otherwise 
rough and unadorned, or an exquisitely carved portal in a common- 
place street of shops. But for the most part, Assisi has little of 
the charm of moulded brick and carved stone that makes Siena, 
for example, a keen and endlessly varied delight. Here, as in the 
Umbrian landscape, you must be content with simple pleasures, or, 
rather, you must half create them from the stores of the imagina- 
tion and the heart. Nor, again, is there that fascinating array of 
sculptured coats of arms and religious emblems in terra cotta that 
make the house fronts of Siena a pictured chronicle of her past. 
Yet in Assisi, too, you will find carved over many a doorway the 
monogram of the Holy Name of Jesus, a memorial of Siena’s great 
Franciscan preacher and Saint, Bernardine, who visited the city in 
1425, and by his eloquence, here as everywhere, turned the hearts of 
her turbulent citizens into the way of peace. 

Other records of the religious life of the past you will find 
upon the facades of her palaces; such mottoes as “Jn Domino 
Confido,” and “Ubi Deus, Ibi Pax.” Over a plain doorway in a 
dark and somewhat squalid street, you can read an inscription that 
takes you back to a momentous night in the year 1209, when a rich 
man of Assisi invited Francis to sleep in his own room, that he 
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might see for himself whether or no the young man’s devout ways 
were genuine. And after his host had feigned to go to sleep, the 
Saint arose, and all that night with tears called upon the name of 
God. In the morning the two men, after hearing Mass and devoutly 
consulting the Gospels, instituted the Order of those who make 
themselves poor for the love of God and man. “ Here,” so runs 
the inscription, “the Blessed Bernard of Quintavalle received St. 
Francis to supper and bed, and saw him in ecstasy.” 

In almost every street you will see, above the door of some 
tiny church or oratory, an ancient fresco, so blurred and faded by 
the sun and wind of centuries that only by looking closely can you 
make out a sweet-faced Virgin, a kneeling angel, an enthroned 
Christ, or a group of angular saints. Now and then there remains 
some splendor of color, as in the Chapel of San Lorenzo above the 
city, where the dalmatic of the young martyred deacon still blazes 
a gorgeous golden yellow under the westering sun. But a visit 
to the little museum will suggest how splendid the streets must 
have been when these things were still cared for, and when there 
was money and devotion to keep them bright. There you will see 
a lovely Madonna surrounded by cherubs, which once adorned one 
of the city gates, placed there, it is said, by the hand of Fiorenzo 
di Lorenzo. You will see, also, a fragment of fresco taken from 
an arch now destroyed, the Arco di Gori, in which a beautiful young 
Franciscan saint, blond, brown-eyed, brown-habited—St. Francis or 
St. Antony of Padua—adores a lovely Child, who leans towards 
him, as if from an invisible Mother’s arms. The picture is ascribed, 
doubtfully enough, to Giottino, but for beauty, charm, and devout 
feeling, it is worthy of an even more distinguished parentage. You 
will see the exquisite saints and angels of Matteo da Gualdo and 
Ottaviano Nelli da Gubbio, which once made the Chapel of the 
Pilgrims as glorious without as it is still lovely within. 

Go some sunny afternoon and stand before the strange, almost 
uncouth, facade of the Duomo, with its heavy, square tower, its 
single low arcade, its three simple wheel windows, and the curious 
beasts and still more curious human creatures that populate it. The 
light falls upon it relentlessly, and there are no cool shadows, no 
relief, no variety, and little beauty, or so at first it seems. But 
gradually the charm of its simplicity takes hold of you, its almost 
abstract beauty, its grim refusal to be lavish, its placid acceptance of 
great spaces of untouched stone. Even where the sculpture is 
richest, there is no suggestion of exuberance. It is spacious, in a 
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word, and so far as the somewhat clumsy hand of the sculptor 
could make it so, it is bold and free. The Duomo is, in truth, the 
adequate expression of the mind of medieval Assisi, and of many 
another little Italian commune, before the Franciscan movement 
gave it tenderness and charm. 

If you visit San Pietro and Santa Maria Maggiore, you will 
have much the same experience. Both are bare: both, especially 
the latter, a little forbidding; yet both make at last a kind of 
exquisite appeal that hardly differs from beauty—a beauty, how- 
ever, that requires something like effort and renunciation from him 
who would respond to it. Santa Chiara is, however, in a quite 
different class. It was built after the city had been stirred to a 
new conception of beauty, and to a new skill in expressing it in 
stone. Its color, the splendid sweep of its buttresses, the extreme 
refinement of its rose window, the bastions that support it from 
beneath, all show its relations to the great Basilica, where this new 
and liberating lesson had been learned. But look at its severe and 
slender tower, inclining, like a tall and graceful woman, a very 
little towards the valley; look at the stern gray masses of its 
convent buildings sweeping down the hillside; and you will perceive 
that in learning this new lesson the native instinct for simplicity, 
abstractness and austerity is only modified; it is not destroyed. 

Nowhere will you perceive this so plainly as in the Basilica 
itself, towards which, at last, we may make our way. It rises at 
the further side of its little undulating grassy piazza—called by the 
Assisans “ the prato ’”—lifting its tall tower and the single gable of 
its facade against the illimitable blue of the noonday sky or the 
dusky rose of sunset. From this point of view, your first reflection 
will probably be, “‘ How small it is!” And, indeed, there is no posi- 
tion from which it can be seen in all its grandeur and beauty at 
once. From the piazza of the Lower Church, you will get a truer 
impression of the size and intricacy of church and convent, and of 
their splendid composition. Only from the valley below the city 
can you perceive its bastioned magnificence, as of an impregnable, 
spiritual citadel. But from the position that we have taken in 
the Piazza of the Upper Church, better than from any other point 
of view, you will see its beauty. And yet, if your first impression 
is of its smallness, your second is quite as likely to be of its 
plainness. A high, square tower divided into three vertical panels 
with an open loggia at the top; a gabled facade with a single, 
biforated Gothic doorway, a rose-window above it, and a circular 
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opening without tracery in the gable; two low plain wings, with a 
small domed loggia on one of them, evidently modern, and quite as 
evidently out of harmony with the building: “And this,” you say, 
“is all.” But wait! See it at all hours of the day and of the 
night; see it in sunlight and moonlight and starlight; return to 
it from journeys to far more splendid shrines, and gradually the 
conviction will come to you that, taken into account its use and 
meaning, in all the world there cannot be a work of a more pure 
and satisfying loveliness. At first, especially on a cloudy day, 
the stone of it will seem to you ugly and discolored. But see 
it when the sun warms it into life, study the gradations of its 
color from deep orange near the earth, through pale amber, to the 
most delicate ivory near the top, and you will confess that of 
all the titles of praise that may be applied to it, none suits it 
more perfectly than that exquisite phrase applied to the loved one 
in the Canticle of Canticles, and to the Blessed Virgin Mary, in 
the Litany of Loreto—the Tower of Ivory. 

There could hardly be a better illustration than this church 
of what Wordsworth says of his poet: 


You must love him ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love. 


Like “ the King’s Daughter,” the Basilica of San Francesco is “ all 
glorious within.” But its inner vesture is far more precious than 
“wrought gold,” for the spirit of man has clothed it with the 
very forms and colors of the soul made visible. Yet this is not 
a splendor to strike the eye of the first comer, nor at once. You 
enter the Lower Church some afternoon out of the blinding sun- 
light of the Piazza. At first you see nothing but the darkness, 
feel nothing but the weight of the low heavy arches, so close 
above your head. Again you say, “And this is all.” But after 
a little you perceive that the darkness is illuminated by a faint 
radiance, as of jewels that shine softly through a silver veil, as 
of many-colored fires that gleam dimly in moonlit waters. And 
then you become aware that these are windows, beautiful beyond 
description, storied with the lives of saints and martyrs, and stained 
with the hues of paradise. You pass on through the gloomy nave 
and stand before the high altar. Above your head are the “ alle- 
gories”’ of Giotto, the most exquisite interpretations of sublime 
ideas in form and color that the thirteenth century attained. But, 
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except for a few brief moments in the late afternoon, they are seen 
only as an assemblage of figures painted in sombre tones—interest- 
ing, indeed, but quite ineffective. You turn into the right transept, 
and there the spell will begin to work upon you, a spell that will 
never lose its power, that will draw you again and again by the 
insatiable desire of complete spiritual possession that love and beauty 
know, and that will cause you, when far away, to think of this 
spot with desire still unsatisfied. For, before you is the great 
Madonna ascribed to Cimabue, as august, with its narrow limits, 
as the famous maestd of Duccio, and in color and expression far 
more splendid. When the sunlight falls directly upon it—but this, 
too, must be in the late afternoon—its soft orange and russet 
flame into glowing, almost hot, red gold. But even in the dimmer 
light its beauty is enthralling; the four grave angels press so 
closely to the Virgin’s throne as if eager to draw near to her 
who sits upon it; the young Virgin, herself, is so gravely beautiful 
with a rich, almost cloying, loveliness that makes the age of the 
picture seem incredible—so modern it is, despite the angularity of 
a lingering Byzantinism. At the edge of the picture stands St. 
Francis, slight, plain, insignificant, a little shamefaced, it would 
appear, to have intruded amid these splendors. His face wears 
the smile with which he must have responded tq Fra Masseo’s 
question, “ Why does all the world follow you, who are neither 
beautiful nor wise nor noble?” “ Because,” replied the Saint, 
“ God found upon earth no creature more worthless than I, and so 
He chose me to confound the nobility, the grandeur, the beauty, 
the strength, and the wisdom of the world.” 

Every inch of vault and wall in this transept is covered with 
precious workmanship, so exquisitely fine that not even an attention 
sharpened by long looking can distinguish the thousands of well- 
nigh imperceptible lovelinesses that make up the total effect of 
splendor. Take, for a single example, the architecture that forms 
the background in many of the frescoes. These graceful structures 
of ivory, mosaic, and enamel are not for mortal man to dwell in. 
Like the lilies of the field in a Fra Angelico Paradise, like the 
blessed angels, themselves, they are there only to adorn the sacred 
intercourse of the Saints; and, yet, their refinement of form, their 
delicacy of coloring and of finish, are as complete as if they were 
ends in themselves. The Gothic arches in the frescoes of the 
Presentation in the Temple are covered with a Cosmatesque mosaic 
of glass and gold and colored marbles, and in the lunette above the 
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doorway in the Adoration of the Magi, there is a white arabesque 
upon a blue background as exquisitely fine and pure as a Della 
Robbia relief. 

And now the rays of the setting sun begin to strike through 
the western windows of the apse, and one by one the sombre figures 
awake to life. A ray falls upon the Magdalen kneeling at the 
foot of the Cross in Giotto’s great Crucifixion, and rekindles the 
faded crimson of her mantle and the red gold of her hair. It plays 
about the angelic “birds of God,” as with gestures of woe and 
compassion they fly about the Crucified, leaving behind them, shaken 
out from the folds of their raiment, a misty, nebular light. 
Simone’s St. Clare, that has glimmered with the pale radiance of 
a clouded moon, shines out in plenilunar brightness. In the oppo- 
site transept a ray falls directly upon the Madonna of Lorenzetti, 
and shows it to be wrought of enamel upon gold. The allegories 
above the high altar begin to live; Obedience, with finger on lip, 
lays his yoke upon the shoulders of a kneeling friar; Chastity sits 
in her guarded tower, remote and unapproachable; radiant angels 
sway towards the throne of the glorified Francis; and the same 
Francis, placed where every novice, when he lifts his eyes from 
his book in choir, must see him, plights his eternal troth to sublime 
Poverty. And if it is Sunday or a high feast day, and the candles 
are lighted on the altar for Benediction, a new beauty awaits you. 
The tones of the allegories are fused into a color indescribably soft 
and glowing, a subtle blending of rose and orange, comparable only 
to the color of a ripe peach, and this will become the tone with which 
they will live in your memory. It is as if Giotto painted them to be 
seen by candle light; as if in this region of hoarded joys and reticent 
lovelinesses, there should be but one instant in the twenty-four hours 
when the supreme loveliness of all could speak to the heart. More 
lavish beauty there is elsewhere, more arresting, more astonishing; 
but not in all the world, it may be, a beauty of a more profound 
and intimate appeal. 

As the shadows begin to darken, you climb the long stairway 
that leads from the sacristy into the Upper Church. It is—one 
is not the first to say so!—like passing from the world as all 
the saints and mystics have seen it—all, be it remembered, save 
Francis of Assisi—a world of shadows, brightened by gleams of 
celestial radiance, into the high, pure, constant glory of paradise. 
For here, at whatever hour, there are light and fair color and 
soaring arches. The sunshine strikes all day long through windows 
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whose tones are more brilliant than those in the Lower Church, 
if less harmonious; the vault glows with strong, bright color, 
orange and blue and green, and the walls with the fresh, vivid 
hues—alas, too vivid and too fresh—of Giotto’s repainted frescoes. 
And yet it is not a garish day that reigns here. The light is soft . 
and soothing, like the warm glow of many candles. It is a paradise 
still faintly reminiscent of the shadows of earth, and though 
aureoled saints are enthroned in the vaulting, and ranks of rose- 
winged angels gaze down from high, arcaded galleries, it is a 
paradise vividly reminiscent of the life of earth. For along the 
walls are the touching histories, at once so human and so mystical, 
in which Giotto, the dramatic, following the guidance of St. Bona- 
venture, the mystic, has set forth the seraphic epopceia. They are 
filled with an intense humanity, these frescoes, not with the delicate, 
ethereal beings of Simone, nor with thé grandiose creations of 
Cimabue, but with dignified citizens, clumsy peasants, grave and 
earnest churchmen, and simple friars, all placed amid surroundings 
as sharply realized as Giotto’s art could realize them. It is precisely 
this human quality that gives its characteristic note to the church, 
that makes it, with all its soaring aspiration, so homely and so 
touching; in a word, so Franciscan. 

Yet, with all its charm and interest, one does not linger here as 
in the Lower Church, nor return to it so often, perhaps because 
one’s proper life is not in paradise, but amid the shadows, the 
vicissitudes, the mysteries of earth. And in the Lower Church, 
after the marvelous north transept, one returns oftenest and with 
most affection to the Chapel dedicated to St. Martin of Tours, and 
painted by Simone Martini of Siena. Here the windows, designed 
also by the Sienese painter, blaze gorgeously at noonday with ruby 
and topaz, amethyst and emerald; here the life of the great bishop, 
so like St. Francis in his youth, is portrayed in forms and colors 
of an almost unearthly loveliness. Venturi’s observation that 
Simone lavished upon his saints the splendors of earth, while 
Giotto gave them moral grandeur, is inadequate enough. To see 
nothing in these frescoes but the delicacy and grace of a Sienese 
goldsmith, is to miss the point of them. There are indeed ravishing 
harmonies of softly blended color, there is the glint of gold, the 
pomp of ecclesiastical ceremony, the panoply of war, for the painter 
came from soft Siena, the home of luxury and gayety and grace. 
But he came also from Siena, the elect city of the Virgin, the city 
that was worthy to be the birthplace of Catherine Benincasa; and 
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so there are also fair young faces radiant with the light of holy 
innocence, and there are aged ones with the glory of the other 
world upon them. In the figure of the young hero giving alms to 
the poor, receiving in a vision of the night the approbation of his 
Lord, turning his back upon the rewards of earthly welfare to 
fight only under the standard of the Cross, the painter has written 
for all to read the epic of saintly youth. Little wonder that 
toil-worn peasants, seated on the steps of the Chapel, lift adoring 
eyes to these gracious and radiant forms as to beings of another 
world, the very jeunesse dorée of heaven. 

These are some of the elements in the spell that is laid upon 
you in this place; but there are others less obvious, requiring longer 
residence and more intimate acquaintance, but even more compelling. 
For these walls are not only bright with the fading beauty of 
yesterday, they are fair with the peace of to-day. This is a temple 
raised to the memory of a soul that lives immortally, and, after 
seven hundred years, his sons serve it with undiminished devotion. 
You see them coming and going about their several functions, 
simple, dignified, kindly, with that profound goodness of heart 
which is the seal of their Franciscan inheritance. The priests offer 
their Masses, hear confessions, do the honors of their Church, work 
in their gardens, study in their cells, serve the tiny chapels that 
depend upon the Basilica, spend long hours in choir and before 
the Blessed Sacrament. The lay brothers perform the humbler 
ministries of keeping clean and orderly the church that they love, 
and of feeding the poor who come to them for succor. The novices 
pass their day in study, in prayer, in exercise, and when they kneel 
to kiss the steps of the altar before beginning the Divine Office, 
they seem to bear upon their grave, recollected young faces the light 
of an invincible peace. Here life passes almost without change, 
in one of the highest of ministries, the keeping alive in the hearts 
of men devotion to a sacred memory. Here, in the midst of the 
fluctuating aims of our restless, disordered days, is the uninter- 
rupted, the persistent, the religious—in the ancient sense of the 
word—devotion to one ideal, a continuity of life that annuls the 
years, that illumines the night of our perplexity with the stars of 
another heaven. Here the sons of Francis still speak the mystic 
language that he taught the world, the language of love, of pity, of 
brotherhood, above the tomb in which he sleeps amid “ the peace 
of eternal things.” 











VOCATION, 
BY WALTER ELLIOTT, C.S.P. 


=~] OCATION is but the soul’s more ardent embrace of 
yi God, close and clinging. On the part of God it is 
the wooing of a soul by His Holy Spirit, inspiring 
the deeper longing uttered by the bride in the Can- 
r2 ticle: “Let Him kiss me with the kiss of His mouth ” 
(Cant. i. 1). It is ennobling joy and purifying sorrow more 
definite and compelling by far than ordinary devotional feeling; 
the drawing of God to a more tender embrace. “ Vocation is 
nothing else than this,” says St. Francis de Sales: “ Height of 
courage, lively realization of eternity, love of holy humility, and 
some sweetness of devotion when praying and whilst considering the 
divine goodness.” Of all our early experiences of God’s favor, 
it is one of the dearest of all, and, says St. Mary Magdalen of 
Pazzi, “ after Baptism it is the holiest.” No wonder; for vocation 
is the deeper sinking into our soul of the seal of predestination, 
being an act of God almost absolutely excluding our own participa- 
tion. So says our Lord: “ You have not chosen Me, but I have 
chosen you” (John xv. 16). It was not created by any earthly 
guide, this superior quality of a holy life—even if he were a miracle 
worker it would surpass his power; but by that Supreme Spiritual 
Director Who began it with my very being, “ Who separated me 
from my mother’s womb, and called me by His grace” (Gal. i. 15) 
—this innermost thrill of grace, this brightest light of wisdom, this 
fiercest appetite for heavenly meats. My director tests my resolu- 
tion, refines my spiritual taste; he may even first discover to me 
that I am under a spell of divinity more than common. But voca- 
tion is too essential a change to be aught else than a direct boon 
from God, the most subtle essence of all our sacramental graces. 
It is a grace like conversion to the faith: 
There was a place, there was a time, 
Whether by night or day, 
Thy Spirit came and left that gift, 
And went upon His way. 





How many hearts Thou mightest have had 
’ More innocent than mine, 
How many souls more worthy far 
Of that sweet touch of Thine! 
1Letters to Persons in Religion, Mackey, p. 398. 
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Thy choice, O God of goodness! then 
I lovingly adore ; 

O give me grace to keep Thy grace, 
And grace to merit more.?. 


As Faber sings: “ There was a place, there was a time, whether 
by night or day,” when the Holy Spirit shot this ray of amazing 
light into the soul, suddenly revealing the worth of the soul and the 
meanness of all else created; and the entrancing glory of Christ 
Jesus. The occasion was a powerful sermon, perhaps, or a mission. 
Often it is the overwhelming rigor of God’s sovereign majesty in 
the stroke of death in one’s family. Again it is the whispering 
of a gentle air (3 Kings xix. 12) breathed into the spirit by devout 
companionship, gathering volume and harmony with the weeks and 
months as they pass. Sometimes a vocation antedates all one’s 
recollection; the infusion of this grace, so entrancing, so all-em- 
bracing, is blended indistinguishably with the pious aspirations of 
earliest childhood, growing in its fascination with the years until 
it is full grown with one’s manhood. 


I. 


So that vocation is to be viewed as a call from the ordinary 
service of God to very fervent devotedness. It demands a more 
than common “height of courage,” a livelier “realization of His 
eternity,” a weariness of soul with commonplace goodness; being 
born of a special choice and gift of God. 

There is a general union with God effected by Baptism, in 
which Christians are united to Him in this divine sacrament, binding 
them to keep His commandments and those of Holy Church, to 
perform good works and to practise the divine virtues of faith, 
hope and charity—a true union with God, and inspiring valid hopes 
of Paradise. And this union is maintained by confession and 
Communion and Mass and a good custom of prayer. Those who 
have thus been united to God in a personal and real sense, as if 
verily to their own God, are not bound to do more; they have 
attained the end and aim of-their life by the general and common 
way of the commandments well observed. Such souls, to be sure, 
feel the drawing to perfection of observance in God’s service, but 
it is the general tendency to progress from good to better that they 
feel, rather than the diviner ambition to climb upwards from better 
to the very best. All Christians have that indistinct call to perfec- 


?Faber’s Hymn on Conversion. 
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tion; but not all experience the decisive call known as a vocation. 
From the multitude of good Christians the Holy Spirit selects here 
a few and there a few by an inspiration of grace altogether special ; 
they are drawn by extraordinary impulses to keep the command- 
ments with fervor far above the average, and to add to them in 
some way or other the counsels of Christ for perfect dedication 
to His service. Those feel to the roots of their being a drawing 
to what is known as a holy life, a way of thinking and acting far 
exceeding that of the average of ordinary good Christians. This 
grace it is that is called a vocation, a divine calling. 

Under wise advice persons so influenced quickly adopt a system 
of devout practices. Sometimes they decide to join communities, 
the better to gain their end of absolute dedication to God; or they 
enter the sacred priesthood. But the great majority of them, no 
more from necessity than from choice, stay in this world’s ordinary 
life, themselves quite extraordinary both in spiritual motive and 
outward achievement. The rules and customs, whether of those 
that live in a community, in the priesthood, or among ordinary 
people, are simply the result of that mighty breath from above 
which first stirred this new life within them. Their routine of 
existence, wheresoever it is followed, rigorously secures special 
times for mental prayer, provides for spiritual reading, holy silence, 
frequent reception of the Sacraments. The soul yearns for God in 
its secret depths as a habit; and calls on Him by constant loving 
aspirations of both word and thought. Continual self-restraint 
is practised in close imitation of Christ, whereby all human passions, 
weaknesses and antipathies are keenly watched and firmly repressed. 
Together with all this, which concerns one’s dealings with God, 
their daily duties of life are done with God in view, however trifling 
they may seem, and various works of charity towards one’s neighbor 
are undertaken, according as brotherly love feels divine impulses, 
and the dispositions of Providence point the way. 


II. 


All this reveals the difference between a soul with a vocation 
and another without one. Essentially it is not the difference 
between a devout drawing to a religious order or the priesthood 
and the absence of such a call. This calling is, of course, a 
vocation; indeed it commonly monopolizes the name; but it is 
rather a second vocation. The original one may be pointed by God 
to the cloister or to the sanctuary, or it may not. Let us first treat 
of it in its more unrestricted sense, namely, a peculiar elevation 
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of motives and strengthening of purpose in loving and serving 
God in any state He may choose for us. 

The bulk of mankind are devoted to this world as to a perma- 
nent and wholly delectable condition. Contentment with it is char- 
acteristic of even some good living Catholics. It is only the quite 
small minority who are gifted with so vivid a sense of God’s joys in 
heaven as to find this world decidedly wearisome, unless in so far as 
they can live in it wholly for God’s honor, and for His sake in 
the service of their neighbor. This was expressed concisely by 
the late Mother Mabel Digby of the Order of the Sacred Heart: 
“We must be pilgrims on earth, not tourists.” History gives us a 
vivid illustration. When St. Bernard and his four brothers had 
bid farewell to their father, and were going to the Cistercian 
Monastery, they were met by their little brother Nivard at the 
castle gate; he was playing there with some other little boys. 
Guido, the eldest of the family, embraced him and said: “ My little 
brother, do you see this castle and these lands? Well, all this 
will now be yours—yours alone—for we are all going away to be 
monks.” “ What!” exclaimed the child, “are you going to take 
heaven for yourselves and leave the earth for me? The division is 
not a fair one.” He dropped his playthings and joined his brothers, 
nor could his father and his friends prevail on him to remain at 
home. Thus the dominant note of every vocation is the sense of 
difference between earth and heaven. An irresistible force moves 
the soul from the perishing things of time to the glories of the 
eternal years. As a fervent spirit sang of old: “All my bones shall 
say: Lord, who is like to Thee?” (Ps. xxxiv. 10.) 

Surely this gift from on high of an overflowing heart of love 
cannot be granted to those aloné who are destined for the cloister— 
“a false and vain notion” to quote the words of Cardinal Bona.® 
Although the Christian people are divided into two states, the secular 
and the religious, they all tend to the same end though by different 
routes, and among the secular Christians not a few are found (as 
the same author insists) “in whom contempt of the world, poverty 
of spirit, love of the cross,” rule all their conduct. He adds: 
“The difference is that religious being bound by vows and rules, 
are obliged more strictly to perfection than those who live in the 
world.” In other respects God invites all to one and the same way 
of life, and one and the same Gospel has been preached to them. 


. “Since God,” continues Bona, “commands nothing but charity, 


forbids nothing but self-love, there is no difference as far as that is 


*Principles of a Christian Life, ch. vi. 
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concerned; there is no exception of persons.” In the rating ‘and 
ruling of our lives by our Saviour no one in any state shall speak 
an idle word under peril of His judgment (Matt. xii. 36): no one 
whatsoever shall be angry (Matt. v. 22; and chapters vi. and vii.) ; 
everyone whatsoever must suppress foul glances and evil thoughts; 
must love his enemies; must not resist evil treatment. Everyone 
in every state of life has heard the call to be mieek towards men and 
to mourn towards God for his sins. He has taught all of us to 
pray always. Whether we be monks or married people, in this 
He makes no distinction. But in various particular cases a marked 
difference is evident; in them we find altogether exceptional im- 
pulses to fervor in the observance of these maxims of the Gospel. 
And this is rightly to be called vocation. 

All Christians are in some true sense called to renounce all 
things; to hate our life here for the sake of life hereafter; to deny 
ourselves; to enter the narrow gate. ‘“‘ He makes no exception,” 
again says Cardinal Bona, “in favor of any member of the human 
race.” What St. Paul exhorts all to do, even those who are 
married and have children—is it less than the discipline of a 
monastic life? “It remaineth that they also who have wives, 
be as if they had none; and they that weep, as though they wept 
not; and they that rejoice, as if they rejoiced not; and they that 
buy as though they possessed not; and they that use this world, as 
if they used it not; for the fashion of this world passeth away ” 
(1 Cor. vii. 29-31). Therefore when Christ says: “ Be ye perfect, 
as your heavenly Father is perfect” (Matt. v. 48), He speaks to 
all the faithful. But yet He reserves to certain ones a more 
personal and intimate call; almost an imperative one. His universal 
invitation is heard at the gates of all states of life; it is addressed to 
every heart. But to some Christians He opens wide His arms, and 
not an invitation of love but an embrace is granted them. St. 
Francis de Sales calls this a “ particular influence of perfection,” 
and it claims and holds a particular right to the term vocation. 
He adds that those who respond to it “ dedicate themselves to God 
to serve Him forever;” and he instances bishops and priests and 
members of religious orders and congregations under vows. But 
he does not stop there; he does not fail to include devout persons 
in secular states of life: “All those who of set purpose produce - 
deep and strong resolutions of following the will of God, making for 
this end retreats of some days, that they may stir up their souls by 
divers spiritual exercises to the entire reformation of their life.”* 

VOL, CI.—32 *Love of God, Book XII., viii. 
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ITI. 


It happens, therefore, that many souls live very holily in the 
world, quite unaware that they are under a spell of divine grace 
which is unusual—a vocation: they hardly know the meaning of 
the word; and yet sometimes they are models fit for the cloister to 
imitate. In the lives of the Fathers of the Desert, we read that 
St. Macarius, a hero of every virtue, was once tempted with vain- 
glory, and so violently that he begged God to humble him. His 
prayer was heard. A voice from heaven directed him to journey 
to a distant city, and in a certain street he would find two women 
who would fetch down his pride, and show him a height of perfec- 
tion above his own. He found them living together in one house, 
but he saw nothing remarkable about them. Macarius begged them 
to show him their way of life. “ O that is not worth the trouble, 
Father ”’—so they answered him—* for fifteen years we have lived 
quietly and peaceably together; we have never exchanged an evil 
word, have been obedient to our husbands, have loved silence, and 
have kept ourselves in the presence of God in all our household 
affairs. That is all we can do for love of Him, and it is, alas, very 
little.” But the narrative says that St. Macarius returned to his 
desert edified and ashamed. To many such souls God has granted 
miracles, and Holy Church has placed not a few of them in her 
list of the canonized. Each of us can recall the names of the 
uncanonized and uncloistered holy ones of our own acquaintance, 
whom God has carried to perfection without the aid of the sacred 
vows of religion, without the solace of the mutual love of devout 
associates, and without their powerful example; and who have none 
the less spent a lifetime valiantly struggling day and night in a 
career of self-conquest, self-forgetfulness in the service of others, 
and entire absorption in the love of Jesus Christ. 

“ Cranks ” these are called by worldly Catholics, fanatics by 
Protestants: marveling that a man of family and a business man 
should be a daily communicant, read devout books, teach in Sunday- 
school, visit the poor, and be the priest’s factotum. His children 
call their home a monastery, but they secretly worship him—and 
are innocently happy. Perhaps it isa woman. She feels marriage 
and motherhood a divine vocation. And she is the anxious, prayer- 
ful, austere and yet most gentle priestess of that shrine of Christ’s 
love, a Christian home. We have seen how the Holy Ghost 
sends pilgrims to her from the hermitages of the desert. Perhaps 
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it isa single woman. Ah! those blessed old maids! Ever depend- 
ent, sometimes despised, with faded face and ever blooming heart, 
the salt of the earth to many a parish, the light of the world in 
multitudes of families. It may be a widow, whose bereavement 
has been heaven’s plainest call to perfection, and whose heart is 
an always flowing fount of peace and mutual affection to her chil- 
dren and her friends, 


IV. 


Let us now consider the vocational difference between the 
world and the priesthood or the cloister, as well as the selection of 
one order rather than another. It was “ the vanity of the world,” 
St. Teresa tells us, and the fascination of eternity, that made her 
become a nun. But, she adds, it was just her girlish affection 
for Juana Suarez, a Carmelite nun, that made her choose that 
particular order. Nor does she say this was an unworthy motive, 
for the deeper drift of her soul was heavenward, and as long as 
she was embarked on its waves, it was not in her case so essential 
what the ship was named. Later on, when God gave the current of 
His attraction the stern swiftness of fearful austerity, her vocation 
then would have needed plainer particularization. 

Some have a vocation to the organism of an order and not 
to the life of it; to the missions or the colleges; to the schools 
or the hospitals; rather than to the prayer and silence, the obedience 
and the poverty essential in all orders. This is a topsy-turvy voca- 
tion, and experience in due time compels a readjustment, as pain- 
ful as the substitution under a house already built of a new and 
solid foundation instead of the old and defective one. But it is 
wonderful how often this miracle of displacement and substitution 
is wrought—effectively, happily, even if painfully. 

The volume of the divine influence—the dominant note of this 
voice from heaven—is always to go out of Egypt, and into the 
wilderness, out of worldliness into the intimacy of divine love. 
In the divine counsels it is decreed of such a soul: “I will lead 
her into the wilderness, and there I will speak to her heart” (Osee 
ii. 14). God alone in time and eternity is the burden of this 
influence and its term, absolutely, invariably, inviolably. So far 
the main, absorbing and permanent, but somewhat undefined, draw- 
ing. This precedes; a calling more definite as to place and society 
follows after, pointing the soul to the particular means of gratifying 
its yearning for God and His close service. Speaking of this 
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particular choice St. Francis de Sales teaches: “The means of 
serving God we must only will quietly and lightly, so that if we are 
hindered in the employment of them we may not be greatly 
disturbed.”® In making choice of this “ meas,” of this special 
order rather than of another, a spiritual adviser’s views are very 
wisely accepted. A vocation is essential for perfection; it is acci- 
dental for selecting a particular environment. The drawing of 
God for perfect service is resistless, peremptory; but the discrimina- 
tion as to form and quality and place and occupation and all other 
contingent is discretionary. That choice once made it soon grows 
in holiness; it borrows largely of the imperious force of the original 
call, and must loyally be adhered to. As to the choice of the priest- 
hood, however, it must be said that this particular drawing far 
outranks in power and distinctness that which attracts one to any 
other holy condition. And also when one thinks of entering a 
contemplative order, the drawing should be exceptionally strong, 
and should be very deliberately considered, and be counseled un- 
equivocally by one’s director. : 

As between living in the world and going to the seminary 
or to a novitiate, one must choose deliberately, under God’s eye, 
and with good counsel. Some think that going into the priest- 
hood or into an order is escaping from the devil finally and forever ; 
but that is not true of any retreat, except that into purgatory and 
heaven. You may lead a perfect life in the world or in the cloister. 
Yet if God would have you in the cloister, running away from 
it is running into danger. If He would have you stay in the 
world, running out of the world is running into danger, even though 
you enter the holiest cloister, yea even the sanctuary itself. 


V. 


The need of direction both in deciding a vocation and guiding 
it is palpable. St. Paul was converted by a miracle; but it did not 
follow that he should therefore be an apostle, or even be allowed 
to preach. This was to be decided by no heavenly vision, but just 
by human instrumentality provided by God after He had spent 
three days of physical and spiritual groping. “What wouldst Thou 
have me to do?” he begged of the Lord. And the answer was to 
go to a certain man’s house in a certain street in Damascus, and 
there wait. In due time God’s outward guidance by man was added 
to and blended with His inward words direct from Himself (Acts 
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ix.). It is not otherwise with even the most powerful interior 
vocation. One must have it tested by God’s representatives, and 
that in various ways. The genuine gold of a coin is revealed not 
only by the familiar stamp of the mint, or the delicate touch of 
the bank teller, but also by weight in the hand and in the scales, 
the ringing music of its tone upon the counter. So must it be with 
the manifestation of a vocation. 

The signs of a true vocation are many; but they all assemble 
about the main sign: joy in the prospect of being in life and death 
wholly devoted to God. Joy steadfast and regnant in one’s better 
moments and easily recalled in one’s moment’s of distraction; 
stretching over a notable lapse of time; hindered of its fruition (if 
one would quit the world) by no natural tie or duty. If this state 
of mind, so determined and so jubilant, is lacking or is only inter- 
mittent, and does not grow towards becoming permanent, if it is 
not on the whole a firm and persevering condition, then the vocation 
is artificial, man-made, and must be shaken off just as any other 
delusion. 

One may distinguish between a sane, solid vocation and one 
that is only evanescent, a spasm of devotion, a distillation of the 
ferment of an enthusiastic temperament, by a simple test. Know 
the tree by its fruits. If these longings heavenward generate more 
kindly behavior at home, and more humility everywhere; a steadier 
observance of sound devotional customs; a sense of unworthiness 
quite. equal to the sense of yearning for a holier state of life: 
then (if such conditions outlast the first month or two of their 
entrance into the soul) the hand of God is to be recognized. But 
if this sweetness of devotion is but for oneself; if it makes us 
lofty and censorious; if it shuns advice and resents guidance; then 
the vocation is a voice from the nether world, or a suggestion of 
one’s native vainglory, or a phantasm of a visionary temperament. 

It is a hard thing to say, but wholly justified by experience, 
that one must be not exactly eager but yet ready to doubt the 
validity of these longings for entrance into a holier state in their 
incipient stage. Unwise and inexperienced confessors often add 
to the membership of communities by introducing mere intruders. 
Now as the inmates of prisons remember the over-indulgent parents 
who made them criminals by petting and spoiling them in childhood, 
so do religious sometimes bitterly condemn the sentimental con- 
fessors or the goody-goody novice masters who coddled and petted 
them into a state of life to which God had not called them. 
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VI. 


A curious illustration of the readiness with which the saints 
dismissed undesirable novices is given by St. Teresa. She insisted 
on dismissal as soon as the postulant’s vocation was seriously and 
persistently doubted of. Therefore, says the Archbishop of Evora, 
in his preface to the first edition of St. Teresa’s Way of Perfection, 
“she thought it imprudent to receive nuns coming from a great 
distance, as it might not be convenient to send them back to their 
homes if the necessity arose.” 

But when the vocation has been identified as real and no out- 
ward obstacle hinders, there can be no further deliberating; nor any 
philosophizing; submission (and O how sweet is the joy of such an 
act, though often mingled with holy pain!) must follow at once. 
One is not drawn to a perfect life by arguments but by grace, 
and it is shameful to argue and balance pros and cons about standing 
firm when God has set one in the battle front. In the olden time, 
indeed, there was some room allowed for weakness of nature. 
“Let me, I pray thee, go and kiss my father and my mother, and 
then I will follow thee” (3 Kings xix. 20). This was the request 
of Eliseus, when Elias gave him his vocation to be a prophet of 
God. And his petition was granted him: ‘Go, and return back,” 
said Elias. Not so for a disciple of Jesus. One whom He called 
answered thus: “ Lord, suffer me first to go, and to bury my father. 
And Jesus said to him: Let the dead bury their dead; but go thou 
and preach the Gospel. And another said: I will follow Thee, 
Lord; but let me first take my leave of them that are at my house. 
Jesus said to him: No man putting his hand to the plough, and 
looking back, is fit for the kingdom of God” (Luke ix. 59-62). 
The Master’s tone is stern and peremptory. Leave everything the 
first possible moment. Do it instantly, not turning back even to 
weep over the corpse of a beloved parent; or to say farewell to 
dear ones; not even looking back. Have neither profit, nor honor, 
nor comfort in view. “The foxes have holes, and the birds of the 
air nests, but the Son of Man hath not where to lay His head” 
(Matt. viii. 20). Fascinated by this Master, absorbed by His love, 
think nothing of ease and comfort, everything of the love and the 
companionship of Jesus to which you are now called. 

















A NOTABLE FRENCH CONVERT. 
(PAUL LOEWENGARD.) 


BY JOSEPH L. O'BRIEN, M.A. 


~O0 LIE pages of the Catholic press of this country have of 
Mi late been filled with stories of the extraordinary signs 
of religious re-awakening throughout France—espe- 
cially among the rank and file of the French army. 
Adversity has torn the mask of indifference from the 
face of that once glorious Catholic land, and in the hours of sore 
distress and bitter trial, when the life of the nation hangs, mayhap, 
in the balance, the patriotism of the people is being fired by the 
religion against which every destructive agency of man and devil 
was directed during the past century. France suffering is France 
Catholic. France glorious once more is France Catholic once more. 
“The armies of France die Catholic,” writes a well-known English 
correspondent. The anti-Catholic laws passed some years ago by 
the enemies of religion, which forced priests and seminary students 
into military service—no doubt with the hope that the corrupt life 
of the barracks and camp would destroy their vocations—have 
brought forth abundant and unexpected fruit. Religion has been 
carried into the very trenches. The Sacraments are at hand, and 
are administered even before first aid from the Red Cross. True 
indeed it is—the armies of France die Catholic. 

Yet the great war has but brought the religious question to 
a climax. For years back signs have not been wanting which 
' indicated that the outraged conscience of the French nation was 
recoiling from the mires into which pseudo-science and political 
corruption were dragging it. The world at large knows of the 
crime of the écoles laiques perpetrated in the name of liberty. 
The Catholic schools were persecuted and crippled and finally dis- 
solved, and the members of the religious orders exiled, so that the 
serpent of the lay school might have free scope. Even the name 
of God was blotted from the children’s school books. The lay 
school has had time to prove itself. A whole generation has 
eaten of its fruit. And the result? Syndicalism and anti-militar- 
ism went hand in hand, shattering the ideal of patriotism as the lay 
school grew in power; doctrines fatal alike to State and private 
property, and to the family, were openly taught; the resources of 
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the government were taxed to put down constantly recurring 
general strikes; widespread financial and political corruption; the 
open defiance of law and order by the criminal classes, and the 
staggering number of mere youths tried for most serious crimes; 
the frequency of suicide; the decrease in the birth rate and the rise 
in the divorce rate; the general relaxation of the old moral stand- 
ards in private as in public life, and the decay of the sanctions which 
guarded them—such conditions are patent even to the casual 
observer of the trend of affairs in France during the past decade. 
With the decline of Catholicism and the destruction of Catholic 
educational ideals, all things which go to make up the Christian 
moral order showed a corresponding decline. 

Those who loved France began to combat such conditions. 
“They understood that the evils with which they were stricken 
had a source other than their own personality—that the nation 
was stricken with them. And with an analysis marvelously clear 
they have discovered, if not all the sources, at least the proxi- 
mate and the most powerful source of the blight—the upheaval 
of 1789 which cut us away from our ancestors.”! Accepted 
leaders of the intellectual life of the nation began to point out 
that no lasting foundations can be laid on mere negation; that 
atheism and destruction go hand in hand. Back to the traditions 
of our fathers, back to the practice of the religion of our fathers, 
was their cry, and especially in the literature of the day was their 
cry taken up. Conversions in the literary world were numerous, 
and men like Bourget, and Coppée, Brunetiére and Huysmanns, 
men who moulded opinions in France, returned to the Church and 
openly avowed that nothing great in life or art can thrive without 
the saving influence of religion. These forces have been working 
silently for the past decade, and many of the leaders of the intel- 
lectual world in France have set the example of deep devotion to 
the Church of France. 

But the people! The masses! Little hope was entertained 
for their immediate awakening, for the influences of philosophy 
and literature and art are slow to take hold of them. The poison 
of irreligion had eaten into the vitals of the working class, and 
the poison was repeatedly given without scruple by the politicians 
who exploited it. Suddenly the storm of war breaks on the nation, 
and the antidote is at hand. German shot and shell—the fear of 
the Teuton invader, have cleared away the mists of corruption 


1Paul Bourget. 
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and the soul of the people stands revealed ready to be strengthened 
by a baptism of fire. From a Catholic point of view the outlook 
for the next decade is most encouraging. When the storm is 
cleared, it is not too much to hope that we shall find France as a 
nation reunited again about the Cross which she dragged down but 
never rejected. 

Among the younger men who have been very active in the 
Catholic literary movement in France during the past few years, 
and who have been instrumental in its remarkable success, the 
name of Paul Loewengard has sprung into prominence. As yet he 
has not attracted the attention outside of France that has been 
given to a Bourget or a Coppée, or other Catholic writers who are 
among the really great French masters. Nor at home has he yet 
been placed among the maitres de l'heure. But he is still young. 
His past work reveals a master’s touch and promises much. At 
present we are not engaged with him as a littérateur. It is the 
story of his life that attracts us: a story from which we have 
much to learn. He tells the story himself in his powerful auto- 
biography, La Splendeur Catholique—a book which really merited 
the attention given it by the French critics, and which, as a con- 
tribution to what we may call the “apologetics of literature,” 
ranks with the notable stories of conversion as told by a Benson 
or a Jérgensen or a von Ruville. For La Splendeur Catholique 
tells the story of the conversion of a sensual free-thinking young 
Jew, who had attracted no little attention in literary circles as 
the author of three volumes of poetry characterized by a spirit 
of most refined sensuality and ironical blasphemy. The book is a 
splendid apology for the Catholic Church, and should prove of great 
interest ‘to Catholics throughout the world, for it is at once a 
terrible exposition of modern French educational methods, and of 
the corruption of the Synagogue. The Jews are a power in France, 
and perhaps a danger to the life of the nation. With the Free- 
masons they have been at the root of all the persecutions the Church 
has been subjected to during the past century. One appreciates this 
fact when he has read La Splendeur Catholique. — 

Paul Loewengard, the son of a wealthy Jewish merchant, was 
born in Lyons in 1877. His father was of German origin, but was 
a naturalized French citizen. His mother was a Bavarian. Both 
his father and mother, like most of the educated Jews in France, 
had given up the practice of the Jewish religion, and at the time 
of their marriage the Synagogue refused to bless the bond. The 
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father was an avowed free-thinker—an enemy of religion in every 
form. “ He loved France because it was France of the Revolution. 
He was an ardent, sincere Republican, and on every occasion showed 
his admiration for the principles of 1789—for the patriots who had 
freed France from the double yoke of throne and altar. In the 
name of tolerance he applauded each new move against the Church ; 
the expulsion of the congregations and the sacrileges of the Masonic 
Republic.” The mother was a woman of gentle disposition, who, 
despite her religious indifference, had some vague notion of God. 
When Paul was a child she used to join his hands, and teach him to 
pray to Him Who “ was almighty and very good.” Thus into the 
early life of the child there flowed some little stream of religious 
sentiment. But as he grew up, the “seeds of negation were sowed 
in his soul; they took root and ripened under the triple influence of 
his father’s conversation, his college education, and modern litera- 
ture.” 

By nature he was a dreamer, a boy who “ lived in the moon.” 
Extremely nervous and sensitive, he was a riddle to his family 
and relations, all wrapped up in business and finance. Up to the 
age of ten his education was in the care of a governess. Then he 
entered college in his native city as a day student. He was a 
precocious lad, given to his studies. When he was but eleven 
years of age, he tells us that a “poet rapped violently on the 
door of his soul.” His teacher was dictating one of Musset’s 
poems, La Nuit de Décembre, and at the opening verse the boy 
was almost overcome with an extraordinary emotion. “TI felt 
myself go pale. The rhythm gripped me. Certain images, certain 
words, made me feel as if I would faint of weariness, of melancholy 
and of joy. Some people will, no doubt, ask what a lad of eleven 
years understood of such a poem. Perhaps I did not understand. 
But I felt—intuition replaced intelligence and experience. From 
that day until I was fifteen years old, Musset was my master, my 
director, my most intimate friend.” 

Thus, at an age when most schoolboys have not as yet laid 
aside the things of childhood, and prefer the playground to the 
study hall, young Loewengard was wandering through the gardens 
of poetry, sipping honey from the poisoned flowers of one of the 
most deadly of the French romantic poets. Reading became the 
passion of the boy’s life. By the time he was fifteen he had read 
not only Musset, but Voltaire, Diderot, Rousseau, Hugo, Byron, 
Baudelaire, Zola, Maupassant, Renan, Anatole France, and others 
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of less note. These writers destroyed in him “every natural 
principle, religious, motal and social; shattered his belief in a 
personal God, in the immortality of the soul, and in every moral 
guide. At sixteen he was a disciple of the creed which proclaims: 
“T believe in nothing. I love nothing. I have neither faith nor 
hope. That which I have been instructed to respect does not exist. 
There is a life which passes away, from which it is logical to demand 
the most possible pleasure before death ends all.” He threw aside 
the vague prayers his mother had taught him to utter, and began 
to demand of the world the consolations and joys of life. 

He was a boasted skeptic when he began the study of philos- 
ophy. The courses of philosophy, given in the French State 
Colleges, are not of the kind which are calculated to ground young 
men on solid foundations. On the contrary, they are a sea of 
opinion upon which the young student is set adrift without compass 
—a mixture of all modern systems, denying everything and leading 
nowhere. Loewengard studied philosophy as enthusiastically as 
he had literature, and traced the doctrines he had learned from his 
favorite poets to their sources—Kant, Fichte, Hegel, Hartmann, and 
Schopenhauer. He passed his baccalaureate examinations most 
brilliantly (with a mark in philosophy of twenty out of a possible 
twenty), and at nineteen, when his college course was finished, he 
was a perfect specimen of the modern French educational system. 
The concupiscence of the eyes, the concupiscence of the flesh, and 
the pride of life were his virtues. Irreligious and godless schools 
had taught him to glorify the things which, St. John tells us, 
endanger the salvation of the soul. He was a youth, “ now on the 
brink of suicide, now on the brink of crime.” He describes himself 
as one whose “ spirit was corrupted, not only by education, but 
also by experience. The will had yielded the sceptre to the instincts, 
and the zsthetic sense had replaced the moral sense. I was perverted, 
demoralized by one idea which for the past decade has dominated 
(French) education. An idea absolutely irreligious and conse- 
quently immoral.” 

He had resolved to devote his life to literature, but his father 
so violently opposed this plan that in order to gain time, and at the 
same time satisfy his father, he registered as a law student at the 
University of Lyons. About this time (1898) the celebrated 
Dreyfus case fanned into flame a bitter anti-Jewish movement 
throughout the whole of France. A Jewish captain was. accused 
of betraying the army, and the whole nation rose against the Jews 
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as enemies of the Republic. ‘ Down with the Jews,” “‘ Death to the 
Jews,” and similar cries were echoed and reéchoed in city and town. 
Civil war was in the air. Such papers as Libre Parole, France 
Libre, and the Anti-Juif openly advocated a massacre of the Jews 
as enemies to France and a danger to the State. Under this per- 
secution, the nationalism of the Jews suddenly came to life. Free- 
thinking Jews, liberal Jews, orthodox Jews became one for “ Israel 
and the Synagogue.” Loewengard tells us that up to the Dreyfus 
case the name of Israel meant nothing to him. “I was a free- 
thinker, as were my father, my mother, and my sisters. I had 
never assisted at the services of the Synagogue, knew nothing of it. 
Now I felt myself a Jew. I wished to be a Jew...... The articles 
of the anti-Jewish papers, calling for a massacre of my people, 
inflamed the heroism of my soul and fired my pride. It was a 
glorious thing now to be a Jew, to fight for the Jewish cause.” 

He began to attend services in the Synagogue at Lyons, and 
became friendly with the rabbi. This was the first step along 
the road which finally led him into the Catholic Church. For 
the Synagogue, its doctrines and its ceremonial, aroused a religious 
sentiment in his soul, but soon failed to satisfy it. From the Bible 
and from history he learned the three fundamental dogmas of the 
Jewish religion: faith in a God distinct from His creatures; faith 
in the election of the people of Israel, the chosen race, and faith in 


_a Messiah, foretold by Abraham, Jacob, David, and the prophets; 


a Messiah Who would spring from the race of Abraham, from the 
tribe of Juda and from the House of David, in Whom all nations 
would be blessed, and the Jewish people above all. These were the 
traditional dogmas which the 


Synagogue to-day affirms in its prayers, its canticles, and its 
psalms, but affirms them only with its lips, not with its heart. 
My conversation with the rabbi, M. Alfred Levy (later Grand 
Rabbi of France)—the books which he gave me to read, the 
sermons which I heard him preach, all proved this to me—the 
traditional Jewish dogmas were not the dogmas of the Jews 
of to-day. They took from the Judaism of old its pride, its 
temporal ambitions, its hatred and. its malice. For the rest, 
their liberalism easily accommodated itself to the interpretations 
of the Bible radically opposed to the Talmud, to the spirit of 
Moses, and to orthodox Judaism. 


These were the conclusions which forced themselves upon young 
Loewengard as he studied modern Judaism. He was disappointed. 
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In the Synagogue he had looked for a religion which would disci- 
pline the anarchy of his life, and give him a source of unity more 
solid than his philosophic systems. He continued his investigations. 


Was the rabbi a deist or a pantheist? I could never solve 
this question...... but I am sure that he was a liberal. His 
followers lauded his liberalism. And what is this liberalism? 
The means to unite contraries, to reconcile opposites, rational- 
ism and faith, affirmation and negation, order and disorder, 
Satan and God. Like liberal Protestantism, liberal Judaism is 
hardly a religion. From religion it has taken certain ceremonies 
certain attitudes, and certain words. But in its heart it is 
nothing but concealed free-thought—masked rationalism—a 
mixture which a logical and sincere soul cannot swallow. One 
day I asked Rabbi Levy about the Messiah. For a moment he 
appeared embarrassed, and then replied: “ The Messiah is the 
triumph of justice, the reign of liberty and fraternity. This 
reign commenced with the French Revolution.” I was shocked 
by the assertion. I had heard such statements in the reunions 
of the Ligue des droits de ’ homme, and in the conferences of 
the notorious anarchist, Sebastian Faure. But later I learned 
that this idea of the Messiah was the accepted one among the 
leaders of Judaism in France. M. Auscher, rabbi of Besangon, 
told me that: “The Messiah is the unlimited perfectibility of 
humanity.” M.S. Cahen, a well-known Jewish scholar, and the 
translator of the Bible, writes: “ The Messiah came to us on 
the twenty-eighth of February, 1790, with the declaration of 
the rights of man. The Messiah whom we await is the diffusion 
of these lights, the recognition of these rights, the emancipation 
of humanity.” And finally I found in the book of the rabbi, 
M. Michel Weil, Le Judaisme, ses dogmes et sa mission, this 
statement: “ For us, after a study of our divine prophecies, we 
have reached this conclusion: that the prophets of Israel only 
understood by the Messiah the final triumph of doctrinal unity, 
the reign of justice, of liberty, of concord, and of universal 
harmony, and that they made no mention whatever of a de- 
scendant of David, nor of a King Messiah, nor of a personal 
Messiah.” At the time I was making these investigations, my 
mind was open to conviction..... »but the Jewish soul which 
was coming to life within me could not accept this tasteless 
humanitarianism. Communion with these false Israelites was 
impossible. I gave up my quest, and knew I was done forever 
with the Synagogue. . 


His rupture with the Synagogue also brought about his rupture 
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with the Jewish party, who were ardently defending Dreyfus. 
He had been one of the founders of a radical paper, La Germinal, 
whose only excuse for existence was the propagation of the Dreyfus 
affair, which had now become a symbol of an international socialistic 
republic, according to the ideas of such anarchists as Jaurés, Hervé 
and Faure. There was some little honor and love of country yet 
smouldering in the soul of the young Jew, which caused him to 
turn away in disgust from a party which was deliberately planning 
the destruction of his country. He resigned from the staff of the 
Germinal, and gave up his membership on the Ligue des droits 
de l’homme, and threw himself on the side of the nationalists, who 
were led by such patriots as Maurice Barrés and Frangois Coppée. 
After this he was looked upon as a traitor to the Jewish cause. The 
Aurora, a journal directed by the notorious Clemenceau, spoke of 
him as “un Juif antisemite.” His friends insulted him, and his 
family relations were strained and delicate. His life was miserable, 
almost unbearable. 

But there was yet one way open to him. He was done with 
religion and politics. He returned to poetry and to pleasure. 
They would not disappoint him. He would drain the last drop of 
pleasure out of life and then—well, there was an easy way out 
of it. He plunged into the whirl of romantic and Bohemian life, 
sped to the roads of “infernal voluptuousness, of crime and of 
pride. For three years Satan had complete possession of my soul.” 

In 1905 he published his second volume of poems, the Fastes 
de Babylone, which reflected the life he was leading. Blasphemous 
and disgusting are the only words which can describe these poems. 
Such monsters as Nero and Heliogabalus are the heroes of the poet, 
and Christ is cursed. Babylon, Sodom and Gomorrah are en- 
shrined in glory, and Venus Astarte crowned with roses. That 
such a book received flattering notices, and was applauded in certain 
French literary circles, goes to show the havoc the devils of sen- 
suality have wrought in that once fair land. 

In 1906 Loewengard married a young woman he had met in the 
salons of Lyons which he frequented. Although she belonged to 
a good Catholic family, and had received a Catholic education, she 
had thrown over her Faith, and had fallen in with spiritualism. 
She was clever, accomplished and pleasing to the sensual young 
Jew’s artistic temperament. The parents of the young lady, who 
were pious, practical Catholics, wished to have the marriage blessed 
by a priest after the civil ceremony had been performed. The 
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young couple, although not the least interested in the benediction, 
readily acquiesced in order to please the family. In the sacristry 
of the church the prayers of benediction were read, and the ring 
of the bride blessed. After the ceremony, Loewengard asked the 
priest to bless his ring (as the custom in France is for both bride 
and groom to put on a wedding ring), but this was refused owing 
to the laws of the Church. Finally, the priest blessed the ring as a 
medal is blessed, and “a wedding ring was the first object enriched 
by a blessing of the Church which I ever wore.’’ “ God,” he con- 
tinues, “ gave me a special grace when He permitted my marriage. - 
Without doubt, after the ceremony, for some time, both myself and 
my wife continued to live as we had done before, but marriage is a 
sacrament, and the virtue of this sacrament drew us towards the 
Church in spite of ourselves.” 

It was on Pentecost Sunday of that same year that the light 
of grace broke into the darkened chambers of his heart, and began 
to prepare it for the good seed. In one of the churches of Lyons, 
the famous Canon Joseph Lemann, a converted Jew, preached a 
sermon on “ The Crucifix of Pardon.” With his wife, Loewengard 
went to the church, perhaps out of a spirit of curiosity, to hear a 
fellow Israelite, now a Catholic priest, preach the word of God. 
He writes of this occasion as follows: “ An old man slowly mounted 
into the pulpit, where he knelt for a moment in fervent prayer. I 
watched him attentively...... this son of Israel, my brother in 
blood, this descendant of the deicides imploring—with what faith 
and love his attitude sufficiently indicated*-Christ Whom his 


ancestors crucified...... After the sermon I was overwhelmed, 
conquered, by his eloquence, which burned into my heart like a 
flame...... How wonderful are the ways of Providence! To draw 


me to Him, God chose a child of my own people to show me the 
way.” 

After the sermon the young Jew pushed his way through the 
crowd into the sacristy. He felt he must speak to this man without 
letting a day pass by. Despite other engagements, which demanded 
his immediate attention, Father Lemann granted Loewengard a 
few minutes, and then made an appointment for him to come back 
in three days. This second meeting with the priest was the first 
definite step which finally led him into the Church. He had yet 
a long way to go, and many things to suffer, but he was en route. 
His reading was directed by Father Lemann, and he began to study 
the Church, her history and her dogmas, 
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Occupied with his new studies, into which he carried his 
wonted fiery enthusiasm, his health, seriously undermined by his 
life of dissipation, suddenly collapsed, and he was forced to leave 
Lyons for a milder climate along the Mediterranean Sea. He was 
here but a short time, when his wife was also stricken by a serious 
illness. “‘ The anger of God seemed truly to be upon us. This we 
realized, and together we repented our sins and prayed fervently.” 
After her recovery, Madame Loewengard, whose eyes had heen 
opened to the horror of her past life, returned to the Faith of her 
youth, from which she had so long been a wanderer. But for the 
poor stricken poet there seemed to be no relief. His health did not 
improve. Month after month passed by, and he was incapable of 
the least mental effort. A last terrible trial was int store for him. 
By his suffering he was to atone for many of the sins of his past 
life. His family fortunes were entirely wiped out by the failure 
of the great commercial house directed by his father. Broken in 
health, and now completely stripped of his earthly possessions, he 
bowed his head, and accepted all without a murmur. The pride 
of life had gone out of his heart. Uumble and contrite, God did 
not despise him. The Hand of Love which had chastised now 
caressed. His health slowly began to improve, and, above all, his 
soul was purified. On the Feast of the Immaculate Conception, 
December 8, 1898, after months of careful preparation and ardent 
desire, he received the Sacraments of Baptism and of Holy Com- 
munion. Since that day, which was the happiest day of his life, 
he has been a faiffful and devout child of the Church, and has 
dedicated his talents to her service. 

Loewengard’s latest book, Les Magnificences de l’Eglise, in- 
spired by the encyclical Acerbo, of our late Holy Father Pius X., 
is a beautiful exposition of the liturgy and dogmas of the Church, 
conceived upon magnificent lines and charmingly written. It is a 
poet’s appreciation of the beauty and the glory of the Church of 
Christ, and strengthens our confidence in the future work of the 
ardent young convert, whose life story furnishes us with one more 
proof of the truth of the old adage, “to be a good Frenchman one 
must be a good Catholic.” For surely no one will hesitate in 
deciding which man reflects greater credit on his country—the 
sensual depraved young Jew who wrote Les Fastes de Babylone, or 
the clean, straightforward, and patriotic young Catholic who wrote 
La Splendeur Catholique. 























THE IRISH VOLUNTEERS. 


BY R. F. O'CONNOR. 


is repeating itself in Ireland. The same apprehen- 
sion of invasion which called into existence the Irish 
Volunteers in the eighteenth century, when the nation 
rushed to arms to repel the invader, has impeiled 
the Irish of this generation to emulate the patriotic example of 
their forefathers, and form a citizen army to safeguard the country 
from foreign intrusion. Both movements have been spontaneous ; 
only the present is more democratic than that which contributed so 
much to “ the pride of ’82.” The first originated with a dominant 
and exclusive caste; the latter has sprung from the people; is higher 
in its aims, broader in its spirit, and more distinctly popular. It is 
symptomatic of the new spirit which has been breathed into the 
nation, and which has cast out the old one. The great and wide- 
spread changes which marked the progress of the national move- 
ment during the nineteenth century, have culminated in the evolution 
of a New Ireland. New generations have been born and grown 
to manhood and womanhood, who have never felt the depressing 
influence of the religious disabilities and the economic disadvantages 
under which their sires lived and died. As they ascended higher 
and higher in the social and political scale, they have cast aside the 
thoughts and habits of the downtrodden, and have become familiar- 
ized with these of a free and emancipated people. 

The year 1778 was red-lettered in the Irish calendar. It was 
signalized by two memorable events: the first definite step taken 
towards the gradual repeal of the penal laws, and the creation of the 
Irish Volunteers. The iniquitous penal code had long reduced 
Irish Catholics to the condition of serfdom. Their religion was 
not only proscribed, but its professors were penalized and socially 
ostracized. Protestants, though in the minority, were in the ascend- 
ant, and looked down upon them as a servile and subject race. 
Sir Edward Carson, the Orange leader, who worthily represents 
the traditions and spirit of his party, boasted that his followers 
still regard Irish Catholics in the same light; that they are a race 
whom “ they hate and despise.” Every attempt to raise them was 
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resisted. “The penal laws,” says Lecky,! “ made the Protestant 
landlord in a Catholic district little less than a despot. In almost 
every walk of life, when a Protestant and a Catholic were in compe- 
tition, the former found the ascendancy of his religion an advan- 
tage. The most worthless Protestant, if he had nothing else to 
boast of, at least found it pleasant to think that he was a member 
of a dominant caste.” The same condition of things more or less 
prevails at the present day in northeast Ireland, where Protestants 
predominate, and will continue to do so as long as the Protestant 
democracy take their orders from the Orange Lodges, bossed by 
the remnant of the aristocratic ascendancy clique, who use them 
for their own selfish interests. 

It has only been by a long and arduous struggle that Irish 
Catholics have acquired civil and religious liberty. The first or- 
ganized effort was made in 1759, when Curry, O’Connor, and Wyse 
founded the Catholic Committee. Though shut out from the 
university, the magistracy, the legal profession in all its grades, 
from all forms of administration and political ambition, they made 
the most of industrial careers, the only resource open to them. 
A considerable body of wealthy Catholic merchants arose in con- 
sequence, especially in Cork, Limerick, and Waterford; the nucleus 
of the much larger and more influential middle class who became 
a power to be counted with at every political crisis in the succeeding 
century. 

The movement, timid and tentative, until the advent of the 
great Catholic tribune, O’Connell, was aided by pressure from. with- 
out. England’s difficulty was Catholic Ireland’s opportunity. 
England then, as now, had a big continental war on her hands, 
and wanted to strengthen her forces. The call for recruits was 
what first broke down the spirit of exclusion which had treated 
Catholics as helots. As the demand for more soldiers to go to the 
front became daily more and more urgent, the military authorities 
conveniently remembered that the Catholic districts of Ireland had 
supplied the armies of France, Spain, Austria-Hungary, Naples, and 
Piedmont with thousands of brave Irishmen, who won distinction 
on almost every battlefield on the Continent. “Catholics,” says 
the eminent Protestant historian quoted, “were silently admitted 
into the British army, of which they have ever since formed a large 
and distinguished part.”? When the American Colonists rose in 
revolt against the imposition of taxes, which Edmund Burke said 


1England in the Eighteenth Century, vol. ii. Op. cit., vol. ii. 
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“ shook the pillars of a commercial empire that circled the globe,” 
and the War of Independence began, Catholics were readily ac- 
cepted and enlisted in large numbers. 

Following this, or cooperating concurrently, was the movement 
for the removal of commercial restrictions, the establishment of 
free trade with England and the Colonies, and the recognition of 
the legislative independence of the Irish Parliament. ‘‘ The penal 
laws,” says McNevin,® “ were intended to destroy a creed; the 
commercial restrictions aimed at a much wider object—to ruin a 
people.” In the reign of Charles I., Wentworth crippled the Irish 
woolen manufactures, considering that they interfered with those 
of England. William III., who deliberately destroyed them, gave 
a deadly blow to the prosperity of Ireland; the bill to prevent their 
exportation or importation being passed by the English Commons 
in 1697. The embargo on the export of provisions, imposed by a 
proclamation of the Privy Council, increased the misery and distress 
of the people, and deprived Ireland of a lucrative trade, which passed 
into the hands of English speculators or enterprising Germans. 
“ Whoever,” said Swift, “travels this country and observes the 
face of nature, or the faces, habits, and dwellings of the natives, 
will hardly think himself in a land where law, religion or common 
humanity is professed.” At last the wretched condition of the 
finances, the corrupt disposal of patronage, and the refusal of the 
English Parliament to grant that commercial liberty which was 
essential to Irish prosperity, and, above all, the example of America, 
strengthened the hands of the Patriot Party, and drove into their 
minds the principles inculcated by Swift and Molyneux. As Flood 
said, the voice from America had shouted to liberty. ‘“ The Amer- 
. ican Revolution,” writes McNevin, “ was the giant birth of a new 
world of liberty.” Its development and progress were watched by 
the Irish people with great anxiety; for they saw the triumph of 
their own principles in the success of American arms, and the estab- 
lishment of a free popular government on the other side of the 
Atlantic. They were, to a large extent, guided and influenced by it; 
the case of Ireland and the case of the American Colonies being 
analogous. 

A change then came over the Protestant portion of the popula- 
tion. The conviction dawned upon many of them that national 
aspirations could only be realized by conciliating the Catholics. 
Grattan was convinced that Irish Protestants could never achieve 

® History of the Volunteers. 
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their legislative freedom until the Irish Catholic had ceased to be 
a slave. The great measure by which the Catholic Church was 
established in Canada had given the lead. But bigotry dies hard,* 
as events in the northeastern corner of Ireland have lately shown; 
and many years were to elapse, and the country was to endure 
much at its hands, before anything like emancipation was attained. 

When war broke out, Ireland was left almost defenceless; 
without a sufficient garrison to insure tranquillity at home or to 
repel a foreign invasion. When a French invasion of Belfast 
was imminent, and the Mayor asked for troops for its protection, 
he was told that only half a troop of dismounted horsemen and half 
a company of invalids could be spared to defend the chief city of 
Ulster, the commercial capital of Ireland. Then the people did 
what government failed to do. “The entire kingdom,” records 
Sir Jonah Barrington, “took up arms, regiments were formed in 
every quarter, the highest, the lowest, and the middle orders, all 
entered the ranks of freedom; and every corporation, whether civil 
or military, pledged life and fortune to attain and establish Irish 
independence.” He goes on to relate how the resolutions he drew 
up for the Volunteer regiments were unanimously adopted by all 
parties, “every man swearing, as he kissed the blade of his sword, 
that he would adhere to these resolutions to the last drop of his 
blood, which he would by no means spare, till we had finally 
achieved the independence of our country.”® Lecky repeats the 
same stirring story. “The people,” he says, “at once flew to 
arms. The sudden enthusiasm, such as occurs two or three times 
in the history of a nation, seems to have passed through all classes. 
All along the coast associations for self-defence were formed under 
the protection of the leading gentry. The chief persons in Ireland 
nearly everywhere placed themselves at the head of the movement. 
The Duke of Leinster commanded the Dublin Corps; Lord Alta- 
mont that of the County Mayo; Lord Charlemont that of the 
County Armagh, and in most counties the principal landlords 
appeared at the head of bodies of their tenants.” Though at first 
the bigoted spirit of exclusion blocked the way for Catholics 
joining the ranks, they subscribed largely towards the expenses of 
equipping this citizen army; those of the County Limerick alone 
at once raised eight hundred pounds. They did not pause to think 


*On May 4, 1795, Grattan moved his Catholic Relief Bill in the Irish House of 
Commons, but it was rejected by 155 to 84. 
5 Personal Sketches and Recollections. 
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of themselves or of their interests as a class, the most numerous in 
the community, when the interests of their country were at stake. 

“There was one great section of the people,” comments 
McNevin, “ who, at this time of peril from foreign foe and the 
weakness of the government, might have been well excused if 
they had stood aloof in cold indifference or moody anger. What 
had the Catholics to hope from any change? What to them was 
change of dynasty or change of system? In every benefit, in every 
grace, they stood excepted. They had felt the iron of oppression 
in their souls, they had suffered for their loyalty as well as for 
their treasons. Deprived of property and plunged in darkest ignor- 
ance, despoiled of rank and power and privilege and land, little was 
left for that unhappy people in their own country but the pursuits 
of paltriest trade or meanest usury.”® They did not stand aloof, 
but were anxious to join the ranks of the Volunteers which, from 
the six companies formed in Belfast, rose to thirty thousand in the 
first year of their organization, and later reached the figure of one 
hundred thousand. The Earl of Tyrone wrote to one of the Beres- 
fords that the Catholics in their.zeal were full of forming themselves 
into independent companies, and had actually begun their organiza- 
tion, but that, seeing the variety of consequences which would 
attend such an event, he had found it his duty to stop their move- 
ment. 

In 1784 the Liberty Corps of the Volunteers—so called because 
it was recruited in the Earl of Meath’s liberties, where the Dublin 
woolen manufacturers chiefly dwelt—advertised for recruits, and 
enrolled about two hundred Catholics. This being contrary to the 
wishes of Lord Charlemont, Commander-in-Chief, and of the law 
forbidding Catholics to carry arms without a license, the other 
corps marked their disapprobation by refusing to join the Liberty 
Corps at their exercises. But as neither the government nor the 
leaders went so far as to disarm these recruits, Catholic enlistment 
went on. This was one of many indications that the rank and file, 
in other words the democracy, were more liberal and broad-minded 
than the aristocratic leaders. Lucas and Flood and Charlemont 
wanted legislative independence and liberty for themselves, and 
used the Volunteers as a leverage to wrest it from an unwilling 
government, but would not permit the Catholic majority to share it. 
Their idea was to create popular but, at the same time, purely 
Protestant institutions. Beyond that Flood refused to go. It is 

*Op. cit. 
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assumed to have been partly in order to divert the Volunteers 
from taking up the Catholic question that he pushed on so strenu- 
ously that of Parliamentary reform. A democracy, in the old 
Athenian not in the modern sense of the term, a democracy planted 
in an aristocracy, popular institutions growing out of an independent 
and ascendant class, formed their ideal. To place political power 
in the hands of the vast ignorant and turbulent Catholic peasantry 
would, they maintained, be an act of madness which would imperil 
every institution in the country; ignoring the damning fact that 
it was laws of their own making which had made them so, having 
debarred them from education or anything that would raise them 
above the debased condition to which of set purpose they had 
reduced them. Charlemont in 1791 predicted that a full century 
would elapse before the mass of Irish Catholics could be safely 
entrusted with political power; and he went so far as to express an 
ex post facto approval of the penal laws. 

“ Every immunity, every privilege of citizenship,’ Charlemont 
wrote in 1783, “should be given to the Catholics excepting arms 
and legislation, either of which being granted them would, I con- 
ceive, shortly render Jreland a Catholic country.” Here is the 
key to the situation both past and present. The same ideas working 
in the minds of Lucas, Flood, and Charlemont and others in the 
eighteenth century influence the thoughts and the policy of Sir 
Edward Carson and his covenanters in Ulster, who want to use 
the Protestant volunteers of the North as a force to wreck Home 
Rule, and prevent Ireland becoming a self-governing Catholic 
country. But the public opinion not only of Ireland but of Great 
Britain and its Colonial dependencies, flourishing as autonomous 
states, is against them. That widening of men’s thoughts with the 
process of the suns which has expanded into the great democratic 
movement that is shaping the policy of Great Britain at home and 
abroad, is adverse to the adoption of such retrogressive ideas as 
Carson’s. John Redmond, the Irish leader, with the instinct of a 
true statesman, has wisely identified the cause of a regenerated 
Ireland with this movement, which nothing can resist or repress, 
least of all Carson’s faction whose tactics are an absurd anachronism. 
Unionism of a different kind than what he contemplates is the 
objective. Already there is more than a stirring of dry bones 
even in the Orange north, where Volunteers of both creeds frater- 
nize; and this fraternization has been further promoted by the 
great European war, in which Orangemen and Catholics are found 
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cooperating in a common cause, comrades in arms fighting under 
the same flag and in the same ranks. When the war is over it is 
unthinkable that they would use the arms they wielded in a common 
defence against each other in an internecine conflict. Blood, it is 
said, is thicker than water, and the same Irish blood courses through 
the veins of all the combatants who own Ireland as their fatherland. 

The German Emperor and his late Ambassador at the Court 
of St. James’ have been completely misled by Sir Edward Carson’s 
phantom of impending civil war in the North of Ireland, Sir Roger 
Casement’s misrepresentations of the Sin Fein movement and Pro- 
fessor Kuno Meyer’s academic vauntings. It takes two to make a 
quarrel; and if Carson and other wirepullers of his type will only 
stand aside, the Protestant and Catholic democracies, having no sub- 
stantial cause of disagreement, will shake hands across the Boyne in 
a cordial union of North and South, and the daydream of Gavan 
Duffy will become a waking reality. Carson and Casement and Kuno 
Meyer forget, or affect to ignore, that the Ireland of to-day is very 
different from the Ireland of the eighteenth century, or even the 
Ireland anterior to 1867. The remedial legislation inaugurated 
by Gladstone’s Upas tree campaign in 1868, followed by Isaac 
Butt’s Home Rule Party; Parnell’s more active and aggressive 
policy of obstructing legislation in the English Parliament until 
he compelled attention to the Irish question; the land war which 
went to the very root of that question; the assault on landlordism 
or, as Davitt phrased it, feudalism; land purchase which is re-trans- 
ferring the land to the people, gradually making the farmers the 
owners of the soil they till; and the County Council’s Act, which 
took fiscal power out of the hands of the territorial aristocracy, 
and distributed it among the elected representatives of the people— 
all these movements have eventuated in the creation of an entirely 
new order of things in Ireland. The country now awaits their 
culmination :n the restoration of that autonomy of which, in 1800, 
it was illegally and unconstitutionally deprived by the purchased 
votes of a corrupt assembly that only represented the ascendancy 
caste, and which registered a foregone conclusion like a packed jury. 

The new Irish Volunteers have arisen at a critical epoch, 
resolutely banded together for two objects: home defence and the 
preservation of the right to enact laws for all Ireland and in an Irish 
Parliament; able and ready to resist any attempt, open or covert, 
to filch from them again this inalienable, constitutional privilege. 
Of the latter contingency there seems to be no likelihood. The 
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new Parliament, unlike the old, will not be the legislature of a 
dominant section, but representative of the whole people; and, as 
the vast majority are Catholics and Nationalists, it will inevitably 
and legitimately be both Catholic and Nationalist. It was easy 
enough for Pitt and Camden in the bad old times when political 
corruption was the order of the day, and seats were shamelessly sold 
openly and above board as one would sell stock on the Stock 
Exchange in London, the Paris Bourse or Wall Street, New York, 
to bribe the men who sat upon the benches of the Irish Parliament 
at the close of the eighteenth century—imported English placemen 
or the aristocratic Whig “ undertakers” who engaged to provide 
a mechanical majority “to do the King’s business,” in other words, 
to pass bills promoted by the Castle.*? It would be impossible to 
bribe a whole nation, as the “ undertakers ” and promoters of the 
Union well knew if parliamentary reform followed legislative 
freedom, won by the Volunteers despite the opposition of the Castle. 

Buckingham, the Viceroy, who viewed the armed movement 
with dismay and distrust, wished, but did not attempt, to suppress 
it; and when overtures were made to bring it under the direct 
control of the government, they were rejected by the leaders of 
the Volunteers. It was the just boast of the Irish patriots that at 
no period of Irish history was internal tranquillity so fully preserved, 
or the law so strictly obeyed, as between the rise of the Volunteers 
and the close of the American war. If, after achieving their con- 
stitutional victory, they had interposed no obstacle to Catholics 
being permitted to enter Parliament, history would have been very 
differently written: there would have been no ’98, no 1803, no ’48, 
no ’67, none of those sporadic insurrections, none of those heated 
agitations which have diverted the mind of Ireland from the calm, 
reasoned discussion of measures for the betterment of the condi- 
tion of the people at large, the development of the industrial re- 
sources of their country, and other things tending to the common 
weal. For the first time in history Ireland will soon have its hands, 
its intelligence, and its energies freed for the great work of nation 


"In 1784 there were not more than 50 independent members; on the most 
important divisions not more than 30 votes could be whipped up in opposition to the 
government; 116 seats were divided between 25 proprietors, Lord Shannon returning 
16, the Ponsonby family 14, Lord Hillsborough 9, the Duke of Leinster 7, and the 
Castle 12. Eighty-six seats were “let out” by the owners in consideration of 
what were called “ gratifications,” a monopoly of titles, offices, and pensions. No 
less than 44 seats were occupied by placemen, 32 by gentlemen who had promises 
of pensions, 12 by men who stood out for higher prices from the government. The 
regular Opposition appears to have been limited to 82 votes, of which 30 belonged to 
Whig nominees, and the rest to the popular party. 
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building. Then, indeed, we shall have a real Hibernia Pacata, not 
as Elizabethan chroniclers imagined it when they made a wilderness 
and proclaimed it peace, but an Ireland to which genuine justice 
shall have at length been done, an Ireland self-governing and self- 
centred in the full and free enjoyment of a constitution of its own; 
an Irish executive responsible to an Irish Parliament, and that 
Parliament, legislating in the broad light of publicity, responsible 
to an Irish electorate; a home government instead of an irrespon- 
sible Castle bureaucracy; an Ireland, not like the inverted sugar 
loaf to which Swift compared the Ireland of his day, resting upon 
its smaller end, but “ broad-based upon a people’s will.” 





SUNBROWNED WITH TOIL. 
BY EDWARD F. GARESCHE, S.J. 


SUNBROWNED and worn with toil, he leaned awhile 
On his bright spade, and looked into the West. 

His eyes were soft with thought. St. Francis came, 
Noiseless, and stood beside, then gently said: 

“ Brother, what seest thou?” Deep he drew breath 
Of long contentment. “ When yon evening light 
Touches my cottage roof-tree—lo, see there 

How flames the thatch beneath the glowing rays— 
I love to look across the reddened world 

And thank my God, Who keeps me; love to muse 
How through the circling hours and changing years, 
As days tread slow on days, He works for me. 

I see yon shaggy hillside, grown with vines; 

His own all-sedulous Hand doth mold each bud 
And twine each tendril round its destined stay. 
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How soft the pastures roll! He greens them o’er 
With countless grass-tips, each His utter care, 


As are the swinging stars. The chestnuts spread 


Wide-armed and dark—He builds their buttressed limbs 


Against the storm, and when they groan and sway 
They call to Him for succor. And the birds! 
How far and free they ride the weightless air, 
And fall and soar and circle—ah, they feel 

In swiftest onrush of their dizzy flight 

His Hand beneath them. And yon waving wheat 
That ripples all its shining blades with joy 
Beneath the summer’s winds—He bids it grow, 
It, and the clustered vines, to furnish forth 

His Holy Table! So mine evening thoughts 

Run on and on, thus mingled; all the world 
Speaking of God, my Lord, and when the West 
Flames like a chalice, and its flooding rays 
Frame the fair sun, poised ere he veils his light, 
Methinks the whole vast world is figured there. 
God is its Sun! and it but gleams to show 

In myriad forms, the One Eternal Fair 

That bade it be.” He paused, and could no more. 
Then Francis prayed, his eyes besieging heaven. 
“O God, My Father, I do give Thee praise, 
That Thou hast spoken to these simple hearts, 
What pride and troubled learning faint to know. 
They search the spheres for light: this man of toil, 
Sees Thee, O Light, in all Thy common world! 


And where Thy love hath placed him, finds his peace.” 
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WHITE EAGLE. 


BY L. P. DECONDUN. 


V. 

TuHurspay, April, 1913. 
pO you know, my dearest, that since your mother came 
yi to C—— ‘I have only been able to send you a 
hurried scrawl, but I mean to make up for it to-day. 
Besides, my life is too incomplete when I do not live 
it with you. 

It was rather cold when Mrs. Camberwell arrived 
on the Saturday evening. I had sent two days before for the motor 
(I know how she hates the trap), and I was glad of it, as it brought 
her here very quickly. She looked tired; there were big shadows 
under her eyes, though it made them, if anything, more brilliant than 
ever. She seemed in fairly good spirits through dinner, spoke will- 
ingly on any subject, but ate very little. When afterwards we sat in 
the drawing-room, I noticed that she left her coffee untouched, and 
I drew my conclusions: she does not sleep, but, needless to say, I 
made no remark. 

I wonder if I could describe to you the atmosphere surrounding 
us that evening. Your mother was in one of those undefinable moods 
which draws sympathy from others, and yet gives her no wish to 
avail herself of it. She was listening to the steadiest flow of small 
talk which I could produce, and this without any impatience; on the 
contrary, if it showed signs of slackening, she would help it on with 
a few questions. But, if I could say so, her inner self was locked and 
bolted and barred hermetically behind her acquiescent appearance ; 
this made me fear before very long that something was troubling her ; 
but what? She is not the woman from whom one could ask infor- 
mation in such a case; not only would she resent it, but she would 
make one very well aware of that. In spite of it though, I felt so 
sorry for her, and so much in sympathy with something in her, that 
I wished she would have confided in me. Really the charm of her 
personality is very strong. When she is absent, everybody can dis- ° 
cuss her, judge her and even blame her; when she is present and 
looks at you from those strange depths in her eyes, you feel that who- 
ever is wrong it cannot altogether be she. I do not know if she was 
aware of what was passing through my mind while we were chatting, 
but she gradually softened, and when at last she stood up to say good- 
night, her white hand rested on my arm before she kissed me. Of 
course it meant nothing; yet—how can I express it? I felt with 
almost a certainty that something which I could not analyze was 
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bringing us closer than we had been before. But what was it? 
I went up with her to see if everything was comfortable in her 
room, and I fancy that I lingered a little. But if she noticed it, she 
made no sign; and I went away with a slight sense of disappointment. 
What strange beings we women seem to be! 

The next morning was Sunday, and the car came round in good 
time to take us to church. We arrived too early as usual, and as 
usual we went up to our places in the gallery. The morning was a 
burst of spring weather. Through a painted window the sun shot 
deep-colored rainbows on to the bare whitewashed walls. Even the 
altar cloth seemed embroidered with patches of emeralds, amethysts, 
and sapphires. Some daffodils above it bent their golden heads—dainty 
fragrant cups of joy—while a few star-like narcissi shone as the 
flowers of another world. Then the little acolytes bustled about in 
short cassocks and surplices, showing a sad length of coarse gray 
trousers and heavy thick shoes; but they had serious, respectful, 
honest, round faces. As they went up and down the altar steps, passing 
and genuflecting with boyish rapidity before the Tabernacle, eager to 
light up the tall candles and to set everything ready, I fancied I could 
realize the look of love following them about. Was He not there 
Who had said long ago: “ Suffer the little children to come to Me?” 

I do not know if your mother saw anything of this. From the 
instant we came in, she had knelt down, her eyes fixed on the small 
gilt door, and had scarcely moved at all. She knelt so long that I 
bent towards her: “ You must sit now, mother,” I said; “here you 
are under my care.” 

She looked up at me, one fraction of a second, and smiled. 
(Such a smile, Reginald, anywhere else I could have hugged her!) 
Then she obeyed as meekly as a child, and sat until Mass began. But 
almost all through it, her eyes remained fastened on the Tabernacle, 
and before we left the church I knew that I had guessed rightly the 
night before, that something had happened or was happening in con- 
nection with her. Her self-control, her concentration, meant a won- 
derful gathering of forces—for or against what? Was God at work 
on that strong will of hers? 

I began to conclude in all humility that I should have been a poor 
sort of confident if, on the preceding night, she had opened her heart 
to me; and from my original desire to comfort her I fell into the 
other extreme. My fear became now, that she might wish to con- 
fide in me. (Oh, dear! what a broken reed I am!) I am ashamed 
to say so, but I was thankful when, on leaving the church, your 
mother proposed to take with us two old women who live at the top 
of the road. The poor things were rather nervous at the idea of 
getting into the motor, but she spoke to them so kindly that they soon 
felt reassured. aes ae 
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At lunch she did not talk very much, though she behaved quite 
naturally, and in the afternoon she decided to rest on the sofa. (I 
was, then, writing to you.) I insisted on throwing a light rug over 
her, and she lay down perfectly motionless, with her eyes closed. Of 
course she had no intention of sleeping, she wanted to think; and it 
ought to have been evident to me that, so far, what she craved for 
was silence, not sympathy; only I am so dense sometimes. In fact, 
neither that day, nor the next, nor during the days following, did she 
make allusion to anything. 

On Monday and Wednesday she had letters from Max and one 
from Joan. I fancy that she hesitated an instant, on both occasions, 
before opening them; but that may have been an idea of mine. At 
any rate she read them with a thoroughly calm face. On Thursday 
another letter came, and this time I noticed a frown when she began 
to read, but it vanished at once. 

Every day we spent a few minutes inspecting the mason’s work ; 
sometimes we went for a drive or we wrote and read. After lunch 
she rested a little, perhaps strolled to the garden or to the shore; and 
after tea, if it was fine, we went out together to visit the old cottage 
people whom she knew. You see that under these conditions a 
téte-d-téte could only find place after dinner; which soon made me con- 
clude that I had nothing to fear, even then. 

Then, without the least warning, it came about. It was just two 
days before our intended return to town. The dressing bell may have 
rung a little earlier that evening, however when I came down, I found 
Mrs. Camberwell ready, standing before the fire. As I came near, I 
could not help admiring her splendid figure, straight as a dart, her 
proud neck, her smooth skin where wrinkles dared not show; and, as 
usual, the spare folds of her very simple evening gown fell with 
cunning art. But what I saw as well was the tense brightness of her 
eyes. The light in them flashed occasionally from an uncomfortable 
depth, and her smile; when I came in, was merely on her lips. This 
particular mood of your mother’s awes me; so I tried not to notice 
it, and all the while I longed for the dinner gong. 

It came at last; but dinner was an ordeal. I felt awkward, 
nervous, self-conscious. It was so trying. And of course she was 
aware of it. Once or twice during our somewhat mild conversation, 
she threw me a half-curious, half-ironic glance. There was a note of 
resentment too in her voice; but it was veiled by a condescension 
which made it worse. Yet I could trace all this to nothing; either 
it had been slowly gathering, or some unlucky letter had come by the 
afternoon post and turned the tide. 

The climax came when we sat, as on every other evening, each 
side of the drawing-room fire. I could not tell you what in the whole 
wide world made me mention Scotland; a vague thought of the 
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Hermitage’s discomfort perhaps; but the minute it was said I saw 
that I had done the deed: the train of powder was ignited. She was 
slowly turning the pages of The Month. For a quarter of a second 
her hand stopped, but then it went on; and her face hardened. 
“Oh,” she said, with apparent carelessness, “ you were thinking of 
Mrs. Marchmont.” 

“ No, indeed,” I answered. “ At least not directly. What struck 
me was that we are rather cosy in this little house, while hers—” 

“ That’s it.” 

“ But I was not occupied with her personally.” 

“ Sub-consciously, you were.” 

“Oh, mother!” I protested smiling. 

She glanced at me without raising her head, then back again at 
the review. “ Millicent Marchmont must be developing magnetism 
to a considerable degree,” she said with derision; “everybody seems 
bound to think or speak of her.” 

I did not answer, I dared not, I waited. 

“ Max’s last letter was full of her; and even Joan’s; Joan’s—of 
all people! ” 

The leaves of the magazine were turning evenly. 

“ She has not left Scotland; has she?” I asked. 

Another leaf rustled. “ Not that I know of.” (A pause.) “ But 
that is scarcely necessary to her. Why?” (And the keen eyes looked 
at me while a smile played on the sharply cut lips.) ‘Did not 
Millicent mention before you that she could, at will, project her astral 
body to any distance? ” 

“Oh!” said I, laughing, “she boasts of that readily enough; but 
it requires a good deal more faith than I have to take her seriously.” 

“ Yet you, and all of you, follow her lead.” 

(The first arrow had been shot.) 

“T don’t quite understand,” I remarked; “I, for one, do not 
recollect following her lead in anything.” 

“No?” Her eyebrows went up slowly. 

I again realized that, for me, silence was golden. She went on. 
“Tt is quite true, of course, that she occasionally hits the right nail 
on the head. Only—” 

“ Yes? ” 

“Tt does not happen to be the nail that she had intended to 
strike.” 

“Tam afraid, mother,” I replied looking straight at her, “I am 
afraid that I am completely at sea.” 

“ And you do not wish to remain there? ” 

“Thank you,” said I, trying to laugh, “ it is a little too chilly.” 

“ie?” 

(A pause). 
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7 i “You prefer jouer Cartes sur table.” 

cf “If you do not object.” 

a 3 “ I? ” 

¢ (Reginald, dear, I felt so small; I did not see the tiniest loop- 
hole of escape; still I kept as undisturbed a face as I could.) She 
pursued, after another silence. 

“On the whole it’s very simple. Millicent Marchmont had made 
up her mind to force my hand about Max’s marriage, and if you did 
not all help (with slight emphasis) at least none of you opposed her. 
Am I mistaken? ” 

“You may be mistaken in some of the particulars,” I began. 

But she waved my argument away. “ That is a mere detail,” she 
interrupted. ‘“ The facts are these: Millicent imagined that I would 
dread, as a powerful rival in Max’s affections, a very attractive 
foreign girl, because (she smiled ironically) I am about ‘as selfish 
a woman’ and ‘jealous a mother’ as would ‘grace the Continent.’ Are 
these not her words? ” 

“ Mother, dear,” I said firmly, “those are not Millicent’s words 
at all (I knew the author of them too well), and I had never set 
eyes on Miss Lowinska before the night you met her yourself. I knew 
absolutely nothing about her.” 

“ Be it so. Nevertheless, Max did.” 

“T was ignorant of it until that very evening.” 

“ Ah! and would it be indiscreet to ask the name of your inform- 
ant, then?” 

(Reginald, I hesitated; I feared I was losing ground, but the 
clear steady eyes compelled me to be frank.) 

“Tt was Joan,” I answered as naturally as I could. 

Then your mother leaned back on the sofa and nodded with cold 
contempt. 

“Quite so,” she said. “ Now we have come to the point. Did 
you see Joan alone that evening?” 

“T did.” 

“ And you found out that the child had taken Millicent’s bogey 
in earnest, and was ready to break her heart? ” 

“She was unhappy, yes.” 

“T daresay she would not hide much from you.” Well, my dear, 
if you care to know, this is “the nail” which went home with me. 
As you perceive, it was not the one Millicent had tried to hit. She 
looked at the fire for a second or two; then her face softened and 
she smiled with a certain pride. “ People of my nature,” she re- 
marked, “don’t yield to suggestions or threatening shadows. I have 
never heard of anyone of my blood becoming sheep-hearted. Per- 
haps we are too hard; still—” 

I don’t know what made me do it but I abruptly slipped on my 
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knees and sat on a cushion at her feet. “ Mother,” I said, carried by 
a sudden impulse, “it’s all nonsense your pretendifg to be ‘hard.’ 
We all love you in spite of it; but if you would only let us under- 
stand you better, we should never need to worry or. interfere. Will 
you forgive us?” 

She looked at me, absently at first; then curiously and search- 
ingly. I had taken her jewelled hands in mine, and quite simply 
pressed my lips on them. 

“Don’t!” she said sharply. 

“Why not?” I asked. “ Are you not my mother also? ” 

But her face had darkened again. “ My dear child,” she began, 
trying to reassume her bitter, cutting tone, “pray don’t let your 
imagination run away with you. Millicent Marchmont, hair-brained 
as she is, is far nearer the truth concerning me than you are your- 
self. She has made no mistake: I am a ‘selfish woman’ and I am a 
‘jealous mother,’ and when I quoted her words before, I had no wish 
to deny them.” 

“Oh, mother!” said I taken aback, “ please don’t speak like this! 
I know that we all discussed you and blamed you.” 

“Oh! You too, Nemo? I read the letter aright then?” 

“What letter?” I inquired truly surprised. (Could Max have 
so hopelessly blundered in his confidences?) “Oh! a letter (she 
shrugged her shoulders) from the sort of venomous ‘acquaintances’ 
which the world calls ‘friends.’ It made me feel bitterly indignant, 
chiefly against them I must say, and yet (a ring of sadness broke in 
her voice) it seems that they were right.” 

“Mother, dearest!” I answered miserably, “don’t say it like 
that! It makes me feel as mean as Brutus.” 

(Her eyes had again softened under her lowered lids.) 

“ But it is true? ” she persisted. 

“Tt is,” I said; “ still, all the time, we could not help loving you, 
and that is true also.” ; 

She looked away for an instant, then she smiled a little. “ Did 
you ever hear how Reginald translated the Et tu Brute in his early 
schooldays?” 

“ Never.” 

“Tt was to the point: ‘Art thou a brute?” 

“Well!” said I, unable to repress a smile in my turn, “ it must 
have been translated for me. I do feel a ‘brute’ just now. But, why 
did you try to-night to paint yourself in such black colors? ” 

(Her smile died away.) \ 

“ Because they are the real ones. Do you not know that at 
times everyone of us longs to tear down the veil and show one’s very 
self?” (Though I don’t think one ever does it quite.) “ Besides, 
you all were right—you, yourself, are unwillingly convinced of it, and 
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it would avail me nothing to deny facts. Max does hold the largest 
place in my life‘ this is true. I have kept him tied by many invisible 
threads which would never have held Reginald; this also is true. 
And when I discouraged repeatedly his affection for Joan, it was not 
because I believed that he would be happier with anyone else—that 
was a commonplace excuse—but Joan or anyone else meant a break 
in our intimate life. That was the point.” 

“ But would it be a break?” I asked. “If you consent to give 
Joan the smallest chance, she will love you so dearly.” 

‘“*T know that,” she answered, “ but do I wish it?” 

“You do not want Joan to care for you?” 

“T am not sure.” 

“ Still, the evening at the Marchmont’s I saw you speaking with 
her as if—” 

“T know; but I told you that Millicent had forced my hand. 
This is not clear to you? Well! my dear, it comes to this. I have 
tried what many have attempted before, and as unsuccessfully; I had 
calculated to spare both myself and others; but that night I was 
forced to see that it was not possible any longer. I had to choose 
between destroying the child’s peace and happiness, or stifling my 
selfish feelings.” 

“T see; and you put your feelings aside. But, was that not 
generosity? Of a kind?” 

She seemed surprised, then a faint smile again parted her lips. 
“T should barely call it ‘justice,’” she remarked; “but you are a 
thorough woman, Nemo; partial, loving, illogical as soon as your heart 
is touched. And yet intelligent, clear-sighted and painfully conscien- 
tious at other times. At present because you are feeling fonder of me, 
I am guiltless.” 

“T hope you are not going to add,” I interrupted reproachfully, 
“that to-morrow I shall be of another opinion.” 

She was going to speak, but as I looked at her she stopped. For 
a moment we held each other’s glance; I could see the amber gleam 
in her hazel eyes. 

“ What is it, mother?” I asked very low. 

She hesitated; a great sadness welled up in her; then she bent 
forward, placing her hand on my shoulder. 

“‘T was not altogether generous that night, my child,” she said, 
“you must ask God to help me.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean that Joan and I must become true friends; true in the 
absolute sense of the word, if possible.” 

“ As you tried then?” 

“No; not asJ tried. That was not enough.” 
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“Yet, you pitied the girl.” 

“Do you think that pity is sufficient where I am concerned? One 
wearies of pity.” 

“ Mother, dearest—” 

She shook her head slowly, and leaned back. 

“Oh! I intend to try. I came here—as perhaps you can guess— 
to gather strength and peace; there is no need to make a mystery of it 
to you. Indeed you have been strangely comprehensive, as well as 
tactful, and patient with my fads and my temper this evening.” 

“T fancied that you were unhappy,” I said half-shyly. 

She nodded. Then she turned to take back the review which had 
slipped on the sofa. 

“ Mother,” I asked with a little hesitation, “ you will not be sorry 
ii later on for speaking to me as you have done; will you?” 

“No; why?” 

“Oh! I can scarcely tell. Sometimes one regrets having been so 
i frank.” 

| “No,” she said; “on the whole I regret nothing. For one rea- 
son, I felt angry, and my judgment of you was unfair.” 

| “ Not quite.” 

“ Quite,” she repeated firmly. “For another, because we are 
iz women, and follow intangible reasons; or again because the strongest 
| of bows cannot remain stretched forever. Nemo, dear, take an old 
woman’s advice; never play au plus fin with your conscience; it is 
a losing game.” 

“IT don’t think I ever feel inclined to do it,” I said honestly. 

“No; I suppose not. Well! (thoughtfully) thank God for it! 
Others find it a slippery road. And now, child, shall we go up? 
We are both tired.” 

But it was early yet ; and, besides, the atmosphere had been cleared 
up. In short I protested. So there we sat; forgetting the time and 
letting the fire die down; yet what we spoke of, then, could not be 
analyzed. It was made of those intimate, half-sentences which a look, 
a nod or even a silence suffice to complete. But I was aware that such 
| hours would seldom come back as full again. With the daylight, next 
morning, our lives would fall back into their formal grooves; though 
I knew also that a path had been opened between your mother’s soul 
and mine, and that occasionally we would meet there if need arose. 
And when two days later we left C—— I believe that we were both the 
better for this new link between us. The very evening of my return,,. 
Nancy, Joan and Max arrived almost together to welcome me. 

“You dear old Nemo!” exclaimed Max who, according to cus- 
tom, came up two steps at a time. “It is so nice to have you back 
again! And what a lovely day you had for coming home.” 
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I smiled and agreed: “ Yes, I was very glad of it for your 
mother.” 

“T suppose you were surprised to hear of her leaving London?” 

“Twas. But I think she needed a little change. It did her good.” 

“ Please ring the bell, Max, will you. We will have some tea.” 

“Oh! tea. But Nancy and Joan will be here in a few minutes if 
you don’t mind waiting. We were to meet here at five.” 

“Very well,” I said, “then while we are waiting, you must tell 
me the news.” 

“T don’t think there is much. You heard that Mrs. Marchmont 
had gone to the Hermitage?” 

“ And taken Miss Lowinska with her, yes.” 

“Well! Dick Marchmont told me yesterday that after the first 
week they had the most wretched weather; though Millicent wrote to 
him that they were enjoying it, because it gave them opportunity ‘to 
think.’ ” 

“Was that one of Dick’s jokes?” 

“Not at all. He had to send them quite a pile of books with 
forbidding titles, he said; some on philosophy, on controversial 
theology, and other humorous insignificant subjects of the same kind.” 

“ Max!” 

“T am stating bare facts. He even asked me whether there were 
any ‘Preaching Order’ of women, as he thought they might be quali- 
fying for it.” 

** What absurd nonsense! ” 

“T am in earnest, I assure you. I told him that I didn’t believe 
there was such a thing; but that, if his wife and Miss Lowinska were 
anxious to ‘meditate,’ I should rather recommend a Convent of Trap- 
pistine Nuns.” 

“Max, you are worse than a schoolboy!” 

“What a calumny! He was most interested, and when I explained 
that in the Trappist Order, absolute silence was the rule, he said it was 
the very thing. It would suit Millicent so well that if she needed it, 
he would send his consent to her in his best handwriting.” 

“ You silly fellow, you are too ridiculous. What I want to know 
is something about you and Joan. Things are quite straight now, 
I hope.” 

“Oh! as for that, straight as a die, thank goodness! But do you 
know, Nemo dear, sometimes it seems uncanny to see how suddenly all 
obstacles and worries have vanished.” 

“ Well!” said I wisely, “ they have vanished, that is, the principal 
point. How did your mother get on with Joan until the time of her 
coming to me?” 

“Oh! capitally. There was not a hitch anywhere. She even gave 
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us carte blanche to have half of the house altered and refurnished as 
we might wish it. Only—” 

= Te” 

“Only I fancy that she hated to have it done before her eyes; 
and that it is the reason which sent her to enjoy the spring in Devon- 
shire.” 

“Very likely. But now, Max dear, before our two friends arrive, 
will you take a little advice from me?” 

“With a heart and a half, Nemo; what is it?” 

“Tt is this. I have good reasons for thinking that your mother 
wishes everything in the future to go on pleasantly. She intends to 
make a friend of Joan, and you must give her every opportunity of 
doing so. On the other hand, Joan need know nothing of it, so as to 
remain perfectly natural. She could not play a part, you realize 
that.” 

“T do.” 

“Very good. Ah! here they are. You may ring now, Max.” 
Which he did, and with a will. ne 

Joan and Nancy came into the room with bright faces and merry 
smiles. Joan looked charming with her daintily flushed cheeks and her 
soft lashes, sweeping down in a half-shy, childlike way. Truly it was 
a joy to see the girl so happy at last, and I think she guessed my feel- 
ings. 

Then tea came up—what you, my darling, often called provokingly 
“ frenchified tea,” because little Dubois makes such a peculiar choice 
of cakes. This. time, however, none of us objected. 

Reginald, if you had been there, how ‘complete our enjoyment 
would have been! We all felt so light hearted; Nancy’s eyes shone 
with that gentle motherly light, so apparent when she is with Joan; 
Max was in exuberant spirits, and Joan herself was witty and amusing 
on the subject of their purchases. I will spare you the details. After 
an hour or so Joan recollected she had an appointment with her 
father. Max naturally disappeared with her, leaving Nancy and me 
alone. 

Then, Reginald dear, silence fell between us, and while Mary re- 
moved the tea things we mechanically drew nearer the fire. Not that 
it was cold, but somehow one can exchange thoughts more easily in 
that particular place. I felt that Nancy had come with the purpose of 
staying after the others, to get from me what she calls le dessous des 
cartes; but I was not at all sure that I ought to give it. On the 
other hand, I keep very few things from her. 

For a while she waited; then she brought her chair nearer again, 
leaned forward to rest her elbows on her knees, her chin on her hands, 
and at last smiled broadly. 











“T see,” she said, “you are on your guard; so something did 
happen.” 

“What do you call ‘something? ” 

“T don’t know yet, of course. But if you are ready to fence you 
must have a motive. Did you seriously disagree with Mrs. Camber- 
well?” 

“ Certainly not?” 

“Did you try to show her the ‘errors of her ways?” 

“ Nance!” 

“Tt would have been a ‘work of mercy.’ ” 

“ Don’t be horrid.” 

“T am not. I only wish for her amendment.” 

“ My dear you are unjust to Mrs. Camberwell. You dislike her.” 

“Humbug! I am the only human being thoroughly fair to her; 
and I admire her almost more than I do any other woman.” 

“‘T don’t understand you.” 

“ Of course not. You are merely English! We O’Dwyers, being 
Irish, are very keen sportsmen, and Mrs. Camberwell is gloriously 
game.” 

“T must say you have opposed her with all your might.” 

“T should think so. Just as we run a fox to ground. By the 
way, didn’t you hunt a little scrap with us before you went to C——?” 

“T did, I know, but—” 

“But you have changed your mind.” 

“No; I merely found out that now, like Don Quixote, we. were 
fighting windmills.” 

“ How fortunate! So peace was sealed after such a discovery.” 

“ Peace was sealed.” 

“Well! It is most satisfactory. But what is to be her next 
move—because I am convinced that there will be a move from her?” 

“T think you are distinctly prejudiced.” 

“cc Am I? ” 

“ Why couldn’t Mrs. Camberwell—like anyone else—be sorry for a 
possible mistake, and disposed to repair it?” 

“Oh, she is sorry for her mistake! She calls it a mistake.” 

“T (firmly) call it a mistake; she did not. She was perfectly 
straight and open about it.” 

“And she wishes to mend matters?” 

“ She does.” 

Nancy looked thoughtfully through the window behind me; then 
she sighed. 

“TI wish to goodness I could believe it,” she said. 

“T don’t see where the difficulty comes in.” 

“Of course you don’t.” 
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“And I give you my word that she was thoroughly sincere.” 

“That is quite possible.” 

“Then what do you wish to suggest?” 

“Oh! I can’t just explain; but it is like this. Even if Mrs. Cam- 
berwell was as sorry and honest while speaking about Joan, as you 
were yourself, it will come to nothing. She won't be able to keep 
it up.” 

“T thought what you admired in Mrs. Camberwell was her ‘iron 
will.’” 

Nancy shook her head. 

“T know, I can’t explain, I tell you! It is precisely her ‘iron will’ 
that I dread. It would require so little to make it swing in the wrong 
direction.” 

“I really don’t think it right for you to say that.” 

“ Nemo, dear, I see very well that I must appear prejudiced and 
absurd; but the irish have a queer sense of perception that none of you 
possess. It’s my Irish ‘scent’ which makes me suspicious; we are not 
out of the woods yet.” 

I was so provoked that I markedly changed the conversation. 
Nancy threw me a rapid glance, then she submitted, and we kept to 
fairly indifferent subjects until she had to go. 

But when she said good-bye, she looked at me with those great 
affectionate eyes of hers, and said: “ You are an awfully decent, 
staunch little person, Nemo.” 

“Why ‘little?’ ” I interrupted for the sake of stopping her; “I am 
as tall as you are.” 

“ Yes, perhaps, but slimmer and much younger too. You have not 
my experience. Do you know that Joan was only three when my 
mother died, and that I have brought her up myself?” 

“Nancy, you will always be young.” 

“TI daresay. All Irish people are. What I was going to say 
was—” 

“ Please, I don’t want to hear it.” 

“Oh!” 

Then she smiled, her quick intuitive smile, kissed me heartily, and 
hurried downstairs, calling out: “Don’t forget that you dine with us 
to-morrow. Eight o’clock; but come early, Joan is sure to want you! ” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF RURAL CREDIT. By James B. Morman. 

New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

The adequate, appropriate and economical financing of the 
farmers of the United States and Canada is a problem of great and 
growing importance. The author reviews with thoroughness and 
lucidity the principles and development of personal and long time 
credit so successful in European countries. Personal credit is a 
term used to describe short time loans required to finance the in- 
dustrial needs of the farmer as distinguished from the long term or 
mortgage loans on the land itself. 

The personal credit .societies of the Raiffeisen and Schulze- 
Delitzsch types are the most conspicuous examples quoted. The 
Schulze-Delitzsch system in Germany, throughout other European 
countries known as “ People’s Banks,” is of urban origin, being 
primarily intended to encourage thrift among working people. The 
resources of the banks operated under this system being in excess of 
the needs of accommodation of urban members, they have extended 
their field of membership to include the rural population. At the 
present time probably over one-fourth of the members are farmers. 
The banks are operated on democratic principles, each member hav- 
ing one vote only, no matter how many shares he may hold. 

The Credit Unions on the Raiffeisen plan are strictly rural, but 
persons living in country districts other than farmers, such as small 
tradesmen, may become members. Members are usually owners of 
small or medium-sized farms, ranging from two and a half to forty 
acres. Liability is unlimited; that is to say, the whole of the assets 
of each mernber is charged with the repayment of the obligations 
created by the Union. As, however, the members are confined to 
people well known to each other living in the same parish, and char- 
acter is the basis of membership, and loans are made for productive 
purposes only, the element of danger is very small. Personal 
Credit Societies are federated into central banks, and where the 
means available are not sufficient for their purposes, they have been 
aided in various ways by the governments. With cheery optimism, 
which perhaps does not sufficiently allow for the difference in 
environment and mental habits of European and American farm- 
ers, the author asserts: 
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Both local and central credit banks...... are the fruits of 
the modest efforts of small land-owning farmers in Europe. 
They came to the aid of each other by pledging their property 
for their collective obligations, and then they laboriously but 
securely built up their own reserve funds to protect their credit, 
and to save themselves from financial loss in case of local 
failures. The keynote of their success was confidence in each 
other as neighbors and in their farmers’ organizations. If 
these simple principles could win success in Europe, there is no 
reason why they cannot be made to succeed in any part of the 
world, if put into practice by organized land-owning farmers. 


The various forms of farm mortgage credit. societies, some of 
which are State assisted or State endowed, are dealt with. Common 
to all is, the right to create a mortgage on the amortization plan, 
which in some European countries enables a farmer to borrow 
money on his land at three and one-half per cent to four per cent, 
with the additional charge of one quarter to one-half per cent 
for cost of administration. Amortization payments are, as a rule, 
compulsory, the minimum annual repayment of principal being 
variously fixed at one-half, three-fourths to one per cent. The ad- 
vantage of the amortization plan is that the borrower is by very 
small periodical payments steadily, but surely, discharging the 
mortgage indebtedness on the farm, and is free from the danger of 
foreclosure. A table is given showing that on a mortgage debt 
of one thousand dollars, running for twenty-six years at five per 
cent interest, the farmer under amortization pays in interest $797.73, 
and has discharged his debt by paying two per cent on the principal 
each year, but under the straight mortgage, on the same terms as re- 
gards the amount of the mortgage, interest and length of time, 
the farmer pays $1,300 in interest, or $502.27 more than under the 
amortization plan, and has done nothing to discharge the debt of 
$1,000. The author implies that amortization of farm mortgages 
in the United States should in future be made compulsory, and de- 
clares that then it would make little difference whether farmers 
themselves, private capital or the State furnished the money for the 
purpose. To make these suggestions of practical value, it appears 
to us the State would also have to provide some means of making 
these amortized mortgages created in favor of private individuals 
easily marketable, otherwise private lenders would divert to other 
channels money now available for farm mortgage purposes, thus 
aggravating instead of relieving the prevailing difficulties as to 
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mortgage credit. More practical, however, are the suggestions 
made to relieve farmers of the oppressive conditions of loans result- 
ing from the widespread evasion of the laws against usury. 

The author suggests it is the first duty of the State to provide 
the farmer with protection against credit abuses. It is urged that 
more stringent laws should be enacted by State legislatures, and that 
the same must be enforced. The author considers such protection 
to the borrowing farmer a condition precedent to the establishment 
of a sound rural credit system in America. 


AN INTERPRETATION OF THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE. By Leo 
Wiener. New York: McBride, Nast & Co. $1.25 net: 


In view of the fact that Russia is the land of possibilities, and 
destined apparently to assume a role of ever-increasing significance 
in world affairs, an acquaintance with these possibilities, an intelli- 
gent appreciation of what Russia is and may be in the future, be- 
comes a matter no less of. necessity than of interest. The present 
work is what its title states, an attempt to present the essential 
Russian soul, and thus to make possible a true diagnosis of the 
present and a true forecast of the future. 

Inasmuch as modern civilization is so largely a neutralizer of 
geographical and historical influences, and gives the newest and the 
oldest, the most advanced and the most backward, some measure 
of equality in the chances for progress, the future of any race 
or nation must be determined by its inherent qualities, its inner self, 
its underlying soul. Hence Professor Wiener “ confines himself to 
the ascertainment of those spiritual principles which alone can help 
the reader to comprehend and properly weigh the phenomena of the 
social and artistic life of Russia.” This aim he pursues through 
his study of the energizings of the Russian soul in literature, art, 
music, religion, among the peasantry, the Intellectuals, women, etc. 
The results he presents as a basis for final deductions might be 
summed up as a conscious and persistent effort toward simplicity, 
naturalness, democracy, religion, and the service of humanity and 
the masses. Negatively this is a rejection of artificiality and par- 
ticularism, and an impatience of the restraints of tradition. These 
tendencies have at times engendered an over-purposefulness which 
frowned on such things as poems of exquisite beauty which had no 
direct lesson of usefulness. This national spirit is expressed in the 
formula “ Art for life’s sake.” These same principles of truth, 
naturalness, humanitarianism and religion are found in every field 
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of Russian life, and even such a thing as race prejudice and in- 
tolerance, so commonly attributed to the Russian people, is utterly 
foreign to the real Russian spirit and is, wherever found, the work 
of the Petrograd political system. 

With these ideals sweeping everything before them, and with 
the rapid growth of Constitutionalism, the future of Russia looks 
most promising not only for the nation but for the world. When ' 
her political and social evils are righted the Empire will carry the 
banner of civilization and humanity in the vanguard of Europe. 
This will take time, of course, for it is not to be realized as the result 
of any crisis, such as the present war, but by the slow, irresistible 
prevalence of what is truest and best in the national character. 

So optimistic a judgment we are most pleased to accept, and 
coming from one so qualified to speak, it has considerable authority. 
With the.author’s general conclusions we would not differ. But the 
Catholic reader will find some statements not at all in accord with 
his knowledge or his taste, the author’s views on Christianity and 
ecclesiastical history being somewhat awry. <A work of wider scope 
would be more popular, as the average reader’s knowledge of Russia 
is limited to a passing acquaintance with Tolstoy, Pushkin, Dos- 
toievsky, Vereshchagin, Glinka, Moussorgsky, and a few other 
great figures in the current of distinctly national Russian genius. 
However, an extensive bibliography at the end of the volume indi- 
cates many sources (most of them in English) whence those inter- 
ested can gain a general view of everything connected with the 
Tsar’s Empire. 


GERMANY, FRANCE, RUSSIA AND ISLAM. By Heinrich von 
Treitschke. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


This volume contains eight lectures delivered on various occa- 
sions by Professor Treitschke of Berlin, in which he treats topics 
related directly or indirectly to Germany’s policy. The one on 
“What We Demand from France,” delivered before the Treaty of 
Frankfort was signed, is necessarily of no more than academic in- 
terest now, but the others throw light on German ideals and aspira- 
tions during the last forty years, and tend to clear up some things 
that have happened recently. The first one, that on Turkey, is 
amusing in its strictures on the Ottoman system of government, 
now that German officers are aiding in the defence of the Dar- 
danelles. Catholic readers will naturally take most interest in two 
speeches on Luther and on Gustavus Adolphus, where the thor- 
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oughly anti-Catholic animus of the writer is allowed full play. 
The following quotations may be taken as fairly representative of 
their character : 


They [i. e., the German Catholics] are neither able nor 
willing to understand that the Reformer of our Church was 
the pioneer of the whole German nation on the road to a freer 
civilization, and that in the State and in society, in our homes 
and in our centres of learning, his spirit still breathes life into 
us. 

In vain did the Jesuits continue to dream of the world-empire 
of the Church; the States of Europe, none the less, formed 
themselves by degrees into a new and free association, and built 
up for themselves a universal code of national law, which was 
more just than the former judgments of the Popes, and had its 
roots in the common interests and the sense of justice of the 
nations. 

On Luther’s advice Albert of Brandenburg, the Grand 
Master of the Teutonic Order, decided to discard the white 
mantle with the black cross, to repudiate the false chastity 
of the monks, and to found a true and knightly dominion which 
should seek to be acceptable to God and the world without the 
aid of tinsel and false names...... It was from this district, 
which was snatched from the old Church and stood or fell with 
Protestantism, that the military greatness of our modern history 
emerged to reveal itself in world-famed battles. 


The present reviewer does not recall having ever read a clearer 
statement of the essential connection between the rise of Prussia 
and the Reformation. Prussia is the only country in Europe that 
owes its aggrandizement absolutely to Protestantism. Others have 
become Protestant, and have used that religion for their political 
advantage, but Prussian power is in its very essence Protestant, and 
she stands to-day the single instance of a nation that grew to worldly 
glory solely out of the revolt against the ancient historical tradition 
of European civilization. 


WITH THE ALLIES. By Richard Harding Davis. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00 net. 

The author was “ with the Allies”’ both in sympathy and in 
person, and gives us lively descriptions of scenes and incidents of 
the War from his own observation, such as the entry of the Ger- 
mans into Brussels, the burning of Louvain, the Battle of Soissons, 
and the bombardment of Rheims. His experience when arrested as 
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a spy, and his visit to Paris where the Germans were nearest to the 
city, read like some of his best stories. Tribute is rendered to the 
spirit shown by the English nation and by those Americans who have 
been occupied in the War Zone, and there is an especially noteworthy 
chapter on the “ Psychology of Courage.” Of course, the book 
will not be pleasing to German sympathizers, but even they will not 
be bored by it. 


BRAMBLE BEES AND OTHERS. By Jean Henri Fabre. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50 net. 


Nature lovers will welcome another addition to the rapidly 
growing series of volumes on insect life from the pen of the great 
French scientist, Jean Henri Fabre. Although the volume is writ- 
ten by one of the greatest students of insect life, it is not dry and 
pedantic as one might suspect, but, on the contrary, is simply and 
interestingly written, and substantially supports the author’s title of 
the “ Homer of the Insect World:” 

There is much food for thought in the book. Fabre is one 
of the most astute students of Natural History the world has known. 
He accepts no one’s opinion, considers theorizing a waste of time, 
and believes what he sees his insects do, not what someone else says 
they do. He spurns Darwinism, finds no evidence for the mechani- 


cal explanation of life, and says that the facts do not warrant the 


ascribing of intelligence to the mental life of the insect. Fabre is 
in good company here, as his well-known Catholic fellow-biologist, 
Eric Wasmann, S.J., has brilliantly maintained these positions for 
some years. 

Bramble Bees and Others shows Fabre to be a most remarkable 
observer, not surpassed in this respect even by Darwin; a clean, 
careful reasoner who confines himself to facts with much better 
success than Darwin; and a humble, patient scientist, who is never 
embarrassed when admitting his ignorance. 

In speaking of Darwinism, Fabre says: “ The law of Natural 
Selection impresses me with the vastness of its scope; but whenever 
I try to apply it to actual facts, it leaves me whirling in space, with . 
nothing to help me to interpret realities. It is magnificent in theory, 
but it is a mere gas bubble in the face of existing conditions. It is 
majestic, but sterile. Then where is the answer to the riddle of 
the world? Whoknows? Whowillever know?” Such modesty 
is as becoming as it is unusual in a twentieth century scientist. 

Bramble Bees and Others will prove an effective antidote 
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against the deluge of un-natural history that came upon us toward 
the close of the twentieth century, and the effects of which have 
been by no means totally eftaced as yet. 

As in previous volumes of M. Fabre’s works, Mr. Alexander 
de Mattos has made an excellent translation. 


FOUR WEEKS IN THE TRENCHES. By Fritz Kreisler. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.00 net. 

This volume presents a graphic review of the personal remin- 
iscenses of the famous violinist. He served as Lieutenant in the 
Austrian army during the campaign before Lemberg, but was 
wounded, and had to be discharged, to the intense relief of music 
lovers in New York. This is really the first authentic account of 
an eyewitness of the initial struggles on the Austro-Russian fron- 
tier. It is short, but contains a great deal of interesting matter. 
Interspersed with the presentation of the grim horrors of war and 
of the bloodshed, savagery and death that accompany it, are narra- 
tives of touching human interest, and numerous psychological studies 
of the men living and fighting in the trenches. 


THE PRESENT MILITARY SITUATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By Major-General Francis Vinton Greene. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 cents net. 

This little book, which is substantially the address General 
Greene delivered last winter in Portland, Maine, is not to be criti- 
cized, but to be pondered over and taken to heart; for the: writer 
speaks with the authority of years of careful study. He is not an 
alarmist, but he believes in squarely facing facts, no matter how 
unpleasant these facts. may be. And his one purpose is to awaken 
his fellow-citizens to the need of providing for our military defence. 
Those who are inclined to disregard Colonel Roosevelt’s warnings 
cannot afford to turn a deaf ear to the calm, quiet, but convincing, 
utterances of one whose qualifications, personal and official, are 
beyond dispute. The publication of the lecture is a real service to 
the country. The next thing is to act upon it. 


FIGHTING IN FLANDERS. By E. Alexander Powell. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00 net. 
Mr. Powell here gives us a detailed, accurate and undoubtedly 
readable account of one little but very important corner of the 
Great War—the fall of Antwerp and the fighting that led up to 
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it. He had unusual opportunities for observing these events, and 
was frequently involved in highly exciting adventures. He saw per- 
sonally many of the officers and men of the two armies, Belgian and 
German, during the conflict; and was several times present in the 
midst of battles. He visited the ruins of Louvain and Aerschot, 
and describes their desolation and horror only too convincingly. 
He was in Antwerp while it awaited, confident in its supposed im- 
pregnability, the approach of the foe. And he describes the same 
city in its bombardment and after the flight of its people. At one 
time dodging bullets on the field, at another assuming the duties of 
a consul toward all foreigners in the city, he lived through enough 
excitement to supply a good many novels. In point of fact, his book 
is far more thrilling and absorbing than the average adventure story, 
and possesses the advantage of being highly informing at the same 
time. 


PROBLEMS OF CHILD WELFARE. By George B. Mangold, 
Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 


Both the university student of philanthropy and the general 
reader wishing to acquire some knowledge of practical sociology, 
may profitably turn to this comprehensive study. It covers all the 
principal radiations of the subject, and represents an immense 
amount of research as well as capacity for selection and the mar- 
shaling of facts and data. The book is interesting and very read- 
able, for the writer’s tone is, on the whole, more humane and less 
uncompromisingly scientific than is displayed in much of the child- 
problem literature of the day. He condemns wastage of life among 
child weaklings and defectives. He is a champion of the home, and 
says: “The child without a good home suffers an enormous 
handicap.” 

Nevertheless his qualifications as a “modern” thinker are 
sufficiently evidenced by his free use of the word “ unfit ” to describe 
certain classes of humanity, and his obvious conviction that social 
reform must not be gauged or guided by sentiment, which must be 
subordinated. His views in regard to religion as a social factor 
are curious and somewhat hard to coordinate. The wisdom of so- 
cial progress, he says, has declared in favor of small families, there- 
fore “ opposition to a judicious limitation of size of family is re- 
actionary and unsocial;” it springs mainly from religious preju- 
dice, “ which has no right to interfere with social reform.” Again, 
social reform demands sex-education, and in this “ the church ” has 
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not performed its part, and Sunday-schools will never be success- 
ful until, among other reforms, “ the emphasis is shifted from dog- 
matic theology to applied religion.” Yet, later, in his summing up, 
he states that “private enterprise through the church and other 
moral and social agencies arouses the few to nobler ideals, which 
then slowly spread through the community, and are finally crys- 
tallized into law.” Presumably, connection with the source of in- 
spiration is then severed and, freed from this incubus, progress is 
assured. 

Dr. Mangold mentions some problems of which he admits the 
solution to be difficult. It happens that these difficulties have their 
origin in human nature’s most strongly rooted instincts. It has been 
the world’s experience that in similiar crises not transformation but 
reaction ensues: no such misgivings, however, obtrude themselves 
upon the author, who tells us that “the state permits no backward 
step.” It would appear that while past ages teem with error, there 
has been granted to this century a mysterious guarantee of immunity 
from mistake. 


THE FRENCH IN THE HEART OF AMERICA. By John Finley. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 


It is not often that history, romance, prophecy, story, statistics, 
and legend are so happily woven together as they are here. And 
that is all the more noteworthy as the Middle West is not a region 
that one usually associates with the picturesque side of historical 
writing. In these pages its tale becomes of absorbing interest. Ex- 
plorer, priest, pioneer, visionary, colonist, pass before us as actors 
in a great human drama, and at the end we feel that the writer has 
accomplished his purpose of “ freshening and brightening for the 
French the memory of what some of them have seemingly wished to 
forget, and of visualizing to them the vigorous, hopeful, achieving 
life that is passing before that Gallic background of venturing and 
praying.” 

The full development of the theme assumes the form of a quasi- 
romantic narrative, the story of stern privations, titantic labors, and 
frontier struggles. And, alas, with this must come the sad tale of 

mismanagement and intrigue which finally ruined La Salle’s scheme 
of “ New France.” The origin and development of the great West- 
ern cities, the spirit of Lincoln as typical of the spirit of the great 
Middle West, the democracy and idealistic altruism that pervade the 
“Men of Always,” all are enthusiastically set forth that the reader 
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may clearly discern “that the roots of the mighty, virile, healthy, 
aspiring Western cities are entwined about symbols of French ad- 
venture and empire, the sword, the boat and the Crucifix.” 


THE WAR-BOOK OF THE GERMAN GENERAL STAFF. 
Translated by J. H. Morgan, M.A. New York: McBride, 
Nast & Co. $1.00 net. 


This is a different sort of book from most others connected 
with the War, bearing as it does an official character. Yet we regret 
to say that, considering the performances of the German Army in 
Belgium and of the German submarines, portions of the volume can 
possess no more than an “academic” interest. For instance, the 
concluding chapter (“‘ Usages of War as Regards Neutral States ’’) 
would be bitter reading for one who had passed through the awful 
experiences of Liege, Louvain, and Antwerp. In fact, the German 
War Office seems to have adopted on paper the regulations of civi- 
lized nations generally regarding military operations, but to have 
shown an astounding readiness to adapt them to their own interests. 
Even that much cannot be wholly granted, for we question whether 
many students of international law would accept the teaching that it 
is lawful to use the inhabitants of a conquered region as shields for 
protecting the troops of their enemies by putting them on troop 
trains; and that such persons may also be forced to act as guides 
for their foes. 


AMONG THE CANADIAN ALPS. By Lawrence J. Burpee. 
New York: John Lane Co. $3.00 net. 


The Great War in Europe will force many thousands of 
pleasure seekers to take the western trail through the Canadian 
Rockies to the coast. We advise every one of them to read this 
absorbing volume of Mr. Burpee who, more thoroughly than any 
of his predecessors—and their name is legion—has grasped to 
the full the fascination of the Canadian Alps. He writes most 
understandingly of glorious mountains and pine-scented valleys, 
lakes of torquoise ‘and emerald, rushing crystal streams, water- 
falls innumerable, glaciers and snow-fields, rugged cliffs and green- 
clad slopes, rock-strewn ridges and flower-bedecked meadows, and 
the clear intoxicating air of the wonderland of the West. 

Special chapters are devoted to the national parks of Canada, 
the country in and about Banff, the Canadian Matterhorn, Mt. 
Assiniboine, the monarch of the Rockies, Mt. Robson, the incom- 
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parable Lake Louise, the valley of the Yoho, the caves of Nakimu, 
and the Moose River Trail. 

The volume is beautifully illustrated with four excellent colored 
plates and forty-five photographs. 


JAPAN, TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. By Hamilton Wright 
Mabie. New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00 net. 


Mr. Mabie is most enthusiastic over the Japan of to-day, and 
most hopeful of the Japan of to-morrow. He tries to prove, in 
these very optimistic pages, that the Japanese of to-day is not 
an unscruplous schemer who will prove a dangerous foe to the 
Westerners in the future, but one eager to interpret the East to the 
West, and to win a place among the great powers only to further 
all that makes for the peace and prosperity of the world. 

He tells us Japan’s attitude toward nature and religion, her 
social habits, her history, her tastes and recreations, her ideals, her 
artistic sense, and her wonderful progress in modern times. 

He believes that most of the present-day dislike for Japan in 
the United States is due to the fact that Japan has ceased to be a 
museum or a country appealing merely to the artistic instinct, and 
has entered the area of commercial struggle and become our able 
and ambitious competitor. 

Mr. Mabie has, to our mind, drawn too rosy a picture of the 
Japanese people. He says not one word, from beginning to end, of 
the irreligion, superstition, immorality, fanaticism, and conceit 
which other less kindly critics mention and perhaps over-emphasize. 


THE ORIGINS OF THE WAR. By J. Holland Rose. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00. 


This book by the well-known historian and biographer of Napo- 
leon, is a review in eight lectures of the events which have contributed 
to bring about the hostility between Germany and England: The 
Transvaal difficulties, Morocco, the Bagdad Railway scheme, and 
“ Pan-Germanism.” There is also a chapter on the Kaiser, in which 
the writer treats of his temperamental characteristics and his re- 
ligious belief. The author is inclined to recognize the justness of 
Germany’s desire for territory. “Is it surprising that she feels 
land-hunger? Endowed with a keen sense of national pride, she was 
certain to experience some such feeling; and we, who have ex- 
panded partly by force of arms, partly by a natural overflow of 
population, shall be foolishly blind if we do not try to understand 
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the enemy’s point of view.” He hopes that after the war “ the fiat 
of mankind will...... go forth that they shall acquire, if need be, 
parts of Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, and South Brazil. America will 
realize that the world cannot forever bow down to the Monroe Doc- 
trine, especially as the United States have become a colonizing 
Power, but that parts of South America may safely be thrown open 
to systematic colonization by a nation like Germany.” This is inter- 
esting. 

The book covers a good deal of ground, though it runs to less 
than two hundred pages. Still, though it will not greatly enhance 
the author’s reputation, it is evidently the work of a real student of 
modern history, and not the hasty production of an amateur dabbler 
in European diplomacy or the picturesque chat of a newspaper cor- 
respondent. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. Volume III. St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Churches. Part V.—Ephesians and Colossians, by Rev. 
Joseph Rickaby, S.J.; Philemon and Philippians, by Rev. 
Alban Goodier, S.J. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
40 cents. 

In a scholarly introduction the editors give a brief account of 
the circumstances under which the four Epistles of the Captivity 
were written, followed by a brief discussion and summary of each 
Epistle separately. 

The English translation, while following in great part the 
language of the Vulgate, corrects a number of faulty renderings in 
our traditional English text. The copious footnotes are most 
helpful and suggestive. 


THE LIFE OF SAINT SEVERINUS. By Eugippius. Translated 
into English for the first time with notes by George W. Robin- 
son. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. $2.50. 

This translation of the life of St. Severinus is from the re- 
cension of the text by Theodor Mommsen, published in Berlin, 
1898, in the series of Scriptores Rerum Germanicarum. It was 
written in the beginning of the sixth century at the request of the 
deacon Paschasius by the Saint’s pupil, Eugippius, Abbot of a 
Neapolitan monastery. It is the only written document we have 
of the history of the Danubian provinces during the last years of the 
Roman Occupation. The Saint settled near the present city of 
Vienna, built a monastery for himself and his companions, and spent 
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many years ministering to the Christians who were suffering greatly 
at the hands of the barbarians. He prophesied to Odoacer, King 
of the Heruli, that he would overthrow the Roman Empire of the 
West, and persuaded the Alamannic king, Gibold, not to ravage 
the Roman territory. The translation is very well done. 


A HISTORY OF THE COMMANDMENTS OF THE CHURCH. 
By Rev. A. Villien. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.50 net. 


The Abbé Villien, of the Catholic University of Paris, has 
put in book form his scholarly articles on the origin and develop- 
ment of the precepts of the Church, which first appeared in the 
pages of the Revue du Clergé Frangais. ‘The learned professor 
traces each precept to its source, and discusses its history in various 
times and places. We recommend this book highly. 


PULPIT THEMES. Translations of Schouppe’s Adjumenta Ora- 
toris Sacri. By Rev. P. A. Beecher. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
$2.75 net. 

This volume will be a rich source of helpfulness to every priest 
engaged in parochial work. The value of Father Schouppe’s work 
is that the outlines are full enough to give ample suggestion and 
direction for further individual development of the theme. The 
translation by Father Beecher is thoroughly well done, and many 
times but adds to the timeliness and practical application of the 
author’s thought. The volume includes almost every dogmatic and 
moral subject upon which a priest-is called to preach, and an index 
points out where suitable matter may be found for every Sunday 
and great Feast Day of the year. 


A FAR COUNTRY. By Winston Churchill. New York: The 

Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

The title of this latest novel of Mr. Churchill hardly conveys 
the notion that it has for its type and lesson the beautiful Gospel 
story of the Prodigal Son. Such, however, is its meaning and pur- 
pose. But the setting is wholly modern and American; its ap- 
plication found primarily in the person of Hugh Paret, the leading 
character of the story, is meant to be extended to that whole class 
of clever, strong, unscrupulous men who in our day and country 
manipulate high finance, control and prevent legislation, to those 
who, in a word, juggle with the rights and the welfare of the 
masses. This ethical, instructive and reformatory purpose is 
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worked out in the autobiography of the aforesaid Hugh Paret. He 
gives tis a presentation of the motives, methods and indeed of the 
results of those methods, on the part of corporation lawyers, legisla- 
tors and politicians, high and low, which will surely elicit resentment 
and denial from them, but which, in truth, might serve as a tran- 
script of facts and “ deals” in many a place during the last twenty 
years in these United States. 

We do not mean to give the impression that this novel is a 
mere preachment, a high-class sample of muck-raking, for it is a 
vital dramatic story with the elements of love, ambition, success 
and tragedy woven into the lives of its characters—but, coincident 
with these personal elements, the great problems of our day and 
country are discussed and illustrated. 

The development of Hugh Paret from an imaginative dreamy 
child, in a home of stern Calvinism, into a secretive, self-willed 
youth, and later into an irreligious, unscrupulous lawyer, whose de- 
sires will not be denied or put aside, if pertinacity or fraud can com- 
pass them, his onward career, his blessings far beyond his deserts in 
home and powerful friends, in reputation and success, his prosti- 
tution of talent and money to outwit the law, to down rivals, to 
crush the weak—all these are forcefully presented as they turn to 
ashes, to self-contempt, and cynicism. Indeed, through all these 
schemes, there is a voice of conscience which, by rebuking him, 
finally works out his recovery to better and higher things, and brings 
back from a far country the modern prodigal. Let us say, 
honestly, he is somewhat unconvincing. In the Gospel story we 
pity and make allowances for the youthful follies, the impulsive 
dissipation, the ingratitude because it is blended with true contri- 
tion and humility born of shame and trial—but it is hard to feel 
aught but contempt for the calculated depravity, the repeated aban- 
donment of warning and principle, of his latest namesake. 

In the wider application of the parable to the whole class 
of modern prodigals, Paret’s associates and imitators, it is made 
manifest that this whole country has wandered far from its pristine 
ideals of democracy, has bidden farewell for a time at least to its 
former simplicity of beliefs and principles, until, alas, it too has wal- 
lowed with the swine in the trough of materialism with the at- 
tendant evils of corruption, political and domestic, ending in family 
disruption and civil revolt. 

The book is interesting and strong and repays perusal, though 
there are things in it which a Catholic will find to be unpleasant and 
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offensive both in its theories and its incidents, as, for example, the 
long-drawn-out episode where Hugh attempts to win Nancy from 
even her poor conception of wifely duty, the belittling of authority, 
and, above all, the impotent futile remedy that a better education 
will be the sovereign panacea for individual and social wrongs. 
A better education would assuredly do much, if by that were meant 
a deepening of moral truth, but mere scientific or intellectual dilet- 
tanteism is plainly no remedy, will bring no return to right principle, 
will produce no salvation. 


“MEN, NOT ANGELS.” By Katharine Tynan. New York: P. 

J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.10. 

This collection of tales, though “ told to girls,” will not interest 
them exclusively: there is plenty of charm and amusement for their 
elders as well. 

The author has sought her inspiration on both sides of the 
Channel, and has given us many pleasing sketches of faith and 
human love, both of to-day and yesterday. A number of the stories 
are undoubtedly slight, and a trifle unsatisfying. The author has 
touched, but touched, as it were, impersonally, the sources of human 
emotion and motive. There is a certain aloofness in her attitude 
that fails to bring the reader into direct sympathetic relation with 
the characters, But it is a greater artistic virtue to limit than to 
overtax, and there is no lack in the present tales of suggestiveness 
and delicacy of touch, and of that subtly indispensable thing called 
atmosphere. 

Even to the above stricture there are some delightful excep- 
tions, such as Violet Frank, the would-be Carmelite, and the good 
Curé who naively named his wines for the departed. These alone, 
drawn with charmingly tender humor, will amply repay the reader 
for his perusal of the book. 


THE REDISCOVERED UNIVERSE. By Daniel Conrad Phillips. 

Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 

We wonder how any publisher could have risked his reputation 
by daring to print so puerile a volume. The writer’s attack upon 
Christianity is written throughout in bad English, and reads for the 
most part like the ravings of a maniac. The book contains over 
a score of chapters, but the writer fails to keep to his text in any 
of them. We are still wondering what he means by the Redis- 
covered Universe, 
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THE MUTINY OF THE ELSINORE. By Jack London. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.35 net. 


If the eager novel reader wishes to enter a Chamber of Horrors, 
and experience a series of thrills for a couple of hours, we advise 
him to read this story of a mutiny at sea. The Elsinore is a 
freighter sailing from Baltimore to Valparaiso around Cape Horn. 
Its crew is composed of the greatest set of scoundrels ever gathered 
together in fact or fiction. Outside of the “ perishing blond ” hero 
and his “ vital-bodied ” sweetheart and her father, the Captain, 
the score of characters that figure in the story are all murderers, 
degenerates, gangsters, thieves, lunatics, and would-be suicides. 
The only part of the book that we dare commend is the description 
of the storm off Cape Horn. The story as a whole is coarse, re- 
pulsive and pagan. 


A CENTURY’S CHANGE IN RELIGION. By George Harris. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25 net. 

The title of this book is most misleading. The President 
Emeritus of Amherst College deals only with New England Prot- 
estantism, and shows how the old-time Calvinism of one hundred 
years ago has become in our day out-and-out rationalism and un- 
belief. Ina most superior way the writer tells us that “ Christianity 
has been obscured by dogma, the authority of the church, and 
asceticism.” He also informs us that evolution has banished the 
Adam of theology with its doctrine of the fall of man, and that 
modern critical science has delivered us from the bondage of 
Biblical miracles, the Virgin Birth, the Divinity of Christ, the resur- 
rection of the body, the myth of a personal devil and the like. 
What would the founders of Andover think of a professor who 
would sum up Christianity in the Unitarian formula of “ the Father- 
hood of God and the Brotherhood of Man,” and teach his pupils 
that the dogmas of the creeds were man-made? 


FROM FETTERS TO FREEDOM. By Rev. Robert Kane, S.J. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50 net. 


In this volume Father Kane, the blind Jesuit orator, has 
gathered together more than a score of his sermons, They were 
preached during the past fifteen years in Ireland, on various occa- 
sions, at the consecration of a bishop, the dedication of a church, the 
“ clothing ” of a nun, the opening of a new pulpit, and the golden 
jubilee of a church, college or convent. As he says himself: 
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“These discourses are broadly illustrative of the emerging of 
Catholic Ireland from the serfdom of the penal laws unto civil, 
social and religious liberty.” The best sermons of the volume are 
the panegyric of Blessed Oliver Plunket, and the address to the 
Catholic Truth Society on the Miracles of Lourdes. 


P J. KENEDY & SONS, of New York, have sent us two plays, 
* Louis XI., translated from the original of Casimir Delavigne 
by W. R. Markwell, adapted for performance by male characters 
only by J. H. Stratford, and Jane Grey, A Nine Days’ Queen, 
adapted from Sir Aubrey de Vere’s Mary Tudor by the Ursulines 
of New Rochelle, New York. The price of each is twenty-five 
cents. We recommend both to parish dramatic clubs, colleges, and 
convents. 


M H. GILL & CO. of Dublin have just published a new trans- 
* lation of the Catechism of Pope Pius X. by Dr. Hagan, 
Vice-Rector of the Irish College, Rome. 


paceee JOHN HENRY, C.SS.R., has written The Earthly 

Paradise (St. Louis: B. Herder. 15 cents), a little treatise 
on vocation for those souls that feel drawn to religious life, but 
do not possess the inclination or the talent to become teachers. 
Such souls, he tells us, may become very useful members of religious 
communities as lay brothers or lay sisters. 


FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


Instructions d’un Quart d’Heure, by Abbé J. Pailler. (Paris: Pierre 
Téqui. 4frs. 50.) The Abbé Pallier has published one hundred fifteen-minute 
sermons on the Sunday Gospels and Epistles. They are remarkably well writ- 
ten, and full of that simplicity and unction which characterize the best of the 
modern French pulpit orators. 

Qui a été PInstigateur de la Guerre? by Vindex. (Paris: Maison de la Bonne 
Presse.) This little brochure of one hundred and twenty-five pages answers the 
accusation of the modern French anticlerical that the Catholic Church is 
responsible for the Great War in Europe. It shows conclusively that malice 
alone could accuse the Pope, the French bishops, priests, and religious of 
involving France in a war with Germany. 

Les Responsabilités de ? Allemagne dans la Guerre de 1914, by P. Saintyves. 
(Paris: Librairie E. Nourry. 4frs.) In a volume of some six hundred pages 
M. Saintyves seeks to prove that the Great War in Europe is due to German 
militarism, and that France, Russia and England did their utmost to preserve 
peace during the last days of July, 1914. He pays special attention to Ger- 
many’s violation of the neutrality of Belgium, and denounces vehemently her 
alleged violations of the principles of international law. 
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Les Barbares en Belgique, by Pierre Nothomb. (Paris: Perrin et Cie. 
3frs. 50.) This volume deals exclusively with Germany’s violation of the 
neutrality of Belgium. The Belgian Minister of Justice, M. H. Carton de 
Wiart, writes a preface praising the author for his vivid portraying of German 
outrages, and prophesying the victory of the Allies. 

Le Mouvement Théologique du XIIe Siécle, by J. de Ghellinck, S.J. 
(Paris: Librairie Victor Lecoffre. 6frs.) The Abbé Ghellinck has written a 
detailed and learned account of the status of theological science in the twelfth 
century. In an introductory chapter he gives a brief account of the develop- 
ment of theology from the end of the patristic age to the close of the eleventh 
century. He describes the intellectual decadence resulting from the barbarian 
invasions and the rise of Mohammedanism, and traces the revival of theological 
thought to the Carlovingian schools of the eighth century. The iron age of 
the tenth century again spelled decadence, but the eleventh set up a new standard 
of development, which was to reach its acme in the splendid age of thirteenth 
century scholasticism. f 

Chapter II. treats of Peter Lombard’s Liber Sententiarum and its place 
in the history of the development of the twelfth century; Chapter III. dis- 
cusses the relation of Peter Lombard’s book with the Sententie of Gandul- 
phus of Bologna; Chapter IV. speaks of the influence of the writings of St. 
John Damascene upon Western thought; and Chapter V. of the relation of 
theology with canon law in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

Les Saints: Saint Cyprian, by Paul Monceaux; Saint Athanase, by 
Abbé Gustave Bardy; Saint Justin, by Abbé M. J. Lagrange, O.P. (Paris: 
Librairie Victor Lecoffre. 2frs. each.) Paul Monceaux, the Professor of 
Latin Literature in the Collége de France, has published a life of St. Cyprian 
which is part of his well-known work, The Literary History of Christian 
Africa. The five chapters of this interesting volume deal with the life of St. 
Cyprian, his apologetic works, his moral treatises and his preaching, his letters, 
and his literary influence. M. Monceaux brings out in clear perspective the 
arduous labors of St. Cyprian’s most active episcopate. 

The Abbé Bardy has written a scholarly and critical study of the life and 
writings of St. Athanasius, the great defender of the Council of Nice against 
the Arians of the fourth century. Many of the details of the Saint’s life are 
gathered from his own writings, such as the Apology against the Arians, the 
Apology for his flight, the History of the Arians, the Letter on the synods 
of Rimini and Seleucia. 

We know little of the life of St. Justin save his love of philosophy, his 
conversion and his martyrdom. Father Lagrange, therefore, treats chiefly of 
St. Justin’s work as an apologist for the faith against Jew (Chapter II’) and 
pagan (Chapter III.-V.), and his teaching on the Incarnation (Chapter VI.). 





Notre.—On account of the non-arrival of the foreign period- 
icals, we have been compelled to omit that department this month.— 
[Ep. C. W.] 














Recent Events. 


The Editor of Tue CaTHoLic Wor LD wishes to state that none 
of the contributed articles or departments, signed or unsigned, of 
the magazine, with the exception of “ With Our Readers,” voices 
the editorial opinion of the magazine. And no article or department 
voices officially the opinion of the Paulist Community. 


In the West, with the exception of a small 

Progress of the War. advance of the Germans in the neighborhood 
of Ypres, any change that has taken place 

has been in favor of the Allies, although when compared with the 
task which they have to accomplish, the gains which have been made 
by the British and French seem to be almost negligible, especially 
as the casualties have been very numerous. The expected general 
offensive has not taken place, and this is the more to be wondered 
at as the Germans have removed large forces from the West in 
order to make their onslaught on the Russians in Galicia. A great 
change has taken place in the spirit in which the conflict is being 
carried on. The British troops have until recently looked upon 
their opponents as brave enemies, worthy, on that account, of a 
soldier’s respect; since the sinking of the Lusitania, however, and 
the cowardly use of the asphyxiating gases which have caused so 
many excruciating deaths, the German soldier has come to be looked 
upon as a monster, of whom the earth must be freed at any cost. 
The serious defeats which Russia has suffered are, of course, a 
great disappointment to the Allies, inasmuch as they will lengthen 
the war indefinitely. These defeats are not looked upon as decisive, 
as they were due to temporary causes over which Russia had no 
control, nor is there any great expectation that Germany will 
cripple Russia so seriously as to be able to send large reénforce- 
ments to the West. Possibly misfortune may have a good 
effect upon Russia as she is apt, when successful, to be somewhat 
domineering and self-seeking. The humiliation she has suffered 
may make her more willing to come to terms with Rumania about 
the possession of Bessarabia, and with the other Balkan States 
about Constantinople. Whether or not any of these States will 
enter into the war is, at the time these lines are being written, 
still in doubt. The war party in Greece has, even in the absence 
of M. Venezelos, secured an overwhelming victory; but it cannot. 
yet be said with certainty what the consequences will be. The exact 
state of things on the Dardanelles has not been disclosed, nor whether 
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they will be the scene of Italian action. There still seems to be an 
opportunity for Greece to be of service, as well to herself as to the 
Allies. Italy has undertaken the offensive against Austria, and has 
advanced a considerable distance into Austrian territory, but nothing 
that can be considered in any way decisive or even indicative of 
future success has yet taken place. 


An apparently sudden upheaval has taken 
Great Britain. place in Great Britain; one, however, which 
in no way signified any weakening in the 
determination on the part of the nation to carry through the war to 
the end. On the contrary, the change is due to the belief that the 
Government was not taking the most effectual means to secure 
success. In fact, the people as a whole have shown themselves 
more devoted to the cause than the Government, and in the way that 
is specially characteristic of its people they soon took means to effect 
a change. The occasion of the change was, in the first place, the 
dissension which arose in the Admiralty between Mr. Winston 
Churchill, the First Civil Lord, and Lord Fisher, the First Naval 
Lord. The former is credited with being overmasterful, and with 
having tried to act as an autocratic ruler, without regard to the 
advice of the trained experts of which the Commission of the Admir- 
alty is made up. The details of the matter are, of course, concealed 
from the public; it is, however, surmised that the attempt made in 
March to force the Dardanelles by means of the navy alone, without 
military assistance, was made by Mr. Churchill’s orders in opposition 
to the advice of Lord Fisher. - The latter is as confident in the 
wisdom of his own opinions as is the former, and finding that he was 
being repeatedly overborne, refused to act further under Mr. Church- 
hill. A conflict thus arose between two men who have in the present 
war been of the greatest service to the nation. To Mr. Churchill 
is due the fact that in the first hours of the war the fleet was in 
complete readiness, and was able to control the situation—a situa- 
tion the danger of which very few fully realize. To Lord Fisher 
it is largely due that there was a fleet strong enough to overwhelm 
that of the enemy. The result of the crisis has been that both Mr. 
Churchill and Lord Fisher have left the Admiralty. Mr. Churchill 
is indeed a member of the new Cabinet, but in an office of no great 
weight; Lord Fisher has retired into private life. 
The troubles at the Admiralty were the beginning of the storm: 
the War Office under Lord Kitchener felt its full force. It trans- 
pired through the efforts of The Times that the lives of soldiers at 
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the front had been uselessly sacrificed on account of the want of 
high explosive shells, and that these shells were wanting because 
Lord Kitchener had neglected to comply with the demands made 
upon him. The German soldiers have made their trenches as strong 
as fortresses; the front trenches are strengthened with concrete, 
and in rear of them are refuges in which the soldiers are sheltered 
during a bombardment. Explosive shells alone are strong enough 
to beat down these defences, shrapnel having no effect. This was 
proved in an assault made by the British on the Aubers Ridge. 
A bombardment took place, but when the infantry arrived at the 
trenches, they were found to be intact, and their occupants ready 
to meet the attack. These facts were made known to the British 
public by the military correspondent of The Times. The result was 
the crisis to which reference has been made. The Government 
was not overturned, but of its own accord offered itself to recon- 
struction. Mr. Asquith remains as Premier, and Sir Edward Grey 
at the Foreign Office. Of the twenty-two members the majority, 
twelve in number, are Liberals, eight are Conservatives, made up of 
the leading members of that party. There is one representative 
of the Labor Party. Lord Kitchener also remains at the War 
Office, but has no political bonds. A place in the Cabinet was 
offered to the Nationalists, but Mr. Redmond thought it well not to 
accept the offer. Thus in the tenth month of the war Great Britain 
has done what France and Belgium did at the beginning: it has 
formed a national government to meet a national emergency. 

The fact that Lord Kitchener remains War Minister indicates 
that he still retains the confidence of the country. The formation 
of a new Ministry—that of Munitions—and the appointment of 
Mr. Lloyd George to fill it, indicates that it has been found neces- 
sary to relieve the War Minister of that part of his functions 
which, through stress of work, he has been unable to accomplish. 
The deficiency of shells is. now the chief thing which stands in the 
way of beginning that offensive movement against the Germans 
which both the army and the people are so eager to make. The 
change of Ministry has removed an obstacle that may have existed 
at headquarters; it has not, however, removed as yet every obstacle. 
There still exists among some of the British workmen, and those 
whose coéperation is most important, what has been called a spirit of 
deadly complacency. Their general view is that the enemy is 
already beaten. They have an unqualified contempt for the Ger- 
mans, derived from their knowledge of the few they have happened 
to meet. While the soldiers who have been in actual conflict in 
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the trenches have full confidence, man for man, in their own 
decisive superiority, the Englishman on the Tyne holds himself to 
be equal to five Germans, while on the Clyde one Scotsman holds 
himself to be equal to ten. “‘ We have three million men, and they 
are equal to twenty-three million Germans.” Their boasting is 
vain, especially as they fail to take into account the great power 
of the artillery, to say nothing of the poisonous gas which has 
recently been adopted. This complacency has had the effect of 
making the workingmen unwilling to consent to the relaxation of 
restrictions upon work, which in the course of years have been 
imposed by their trade unions, and which are looked upon as safe- 
guards in the conflict between capital and labor. For instance, one 
of the practices of piece-workers is to drag out an operation for 
which they think they are getting too low a price, until it takes 
twice or thrice as long as necessary. Even if such tactics are 
legitimate under ordinary circumstances, when their effect is to 
hinder the delivery of munitions necessary for success in war, they 
become a danger to the nation. But these are, or at least were until 
quite recently, the practices of the members of some, not however, 
of all, of the trade unions, the members of which are earning double 
and triple their ordinary wages. Nor is this all. Those men will 
not only not work themselves, but they will not allow others to 
work. The restrictions with regard to unskilled labor are, or were, 
maintained in the workshops with unabated rigidity. Machines 
are standing idle with men beside them willing to work, but 
forbidden by the shop rules of their trade union. Such was the 
state of things a few weeks ago on the Clyde. The acceptance 
by Mr. Lloyd George of the Ministry of Munitions in the Coalition 
Cabinet, with ample powers under the Defence of the Realm Acts, 
will enable him to bring to an end by force, if not by good-will, 
selfish procedure which is not only injurious to the country, but 
a blot upon that democracy by which it is now governed ; proceedings 
as selfish and as obnoxious as ever were those of feudal baron or 
capitalist millionaire. 

When Mr. Lloyd George declared that the country was waging 
war with three enemies, Germany and Austria and Strong Drink, 
and that the worst of these was the last, the advocates of total 
prohibition were encouraged to think that a movement which has 
made such progress in this country, to say nothing of France 
anid Russia, might at one step be brought to a complete triumph 
in Great Britain. The Government, however, did not venture 
even to propose so drastic a measure as the total suppression of 
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the making and selling of liquor. For one thing, the cost would 
have been too great. No one thinks of taking such a step without 
giving compensation on a more or less liberal scale. American 
methods are looked upon as unjust and confiscatory. Moreover, so 
many interests were involved, and so much opposition would have 
been raised, that, in the midst of their many anxieties, ministers felt 
unable to deal with so complicated a question. Moreover, it seems 
to have been proved that Mr. Lloyd George’s statement of the case 
was considerably exaggerated. Hence the Government’s proposals 
fell considerably short of the expectations aroused. A heavy suf- 
tax on spirits, and on the heavier kinds of beer, super-taxation 
of wine, power to take over public houses in particular areas, and in 
such areas complete suppression, with compensation—this was the 
extent to which the Government went. Even to these comparatively 
moderate proposals strong opposition was offered, especially by the 
Irish members, an opposition so strong, indeed, as to force the 
Government to make a great change in its plan. As finally passed, 
the proposed surtaxes were abandoned; an act was passed estab- 
lishing a Board for the Central Control of the Liquor Traffic. This 
board is empowered to prescribe areas in which the sale of liquor 
is either severely regulated or even completely suppressed; the 
practice of treating is forbidden under penalties, and various other 
regulations are made giving control to the authorities. The sale 
of immature spirits is absolutely prohibited; whiskey has to be kept 
in bond for three years before it is offered for sale. 

The extent to which the war has led to the exercise of control 
by the State over business and the life of the people, affords 
an interesting subject of speculation as to what will be the outcome 
after the war is over. For many years this movement has been 
growing stronger and stronger. It has resulted in old age pensions, 
invalidity and unemployment insurance, the establishment of labor 
exchanges, and minimum wages in certain trades. Since the war 
began such ample provision has been made for the dependents of 
those who have enlisted, that they are receiving more than when 
the bread-winner was at work. It is not looked upon as possible 
that a return should be made to the old conditions, especially as it 
has become evident of what supreme importance is the codperation 
of the working classes both in the shops and in the army. A more 
complete solidarité of hitherto divergent and almost hostile classes 
must, it is thought, be one of the good things resultant from the 
existent evils, among which will also be a more equitable distribution 
of the burdens and of the rewards of the present life. 
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Others entertain even higher expectations. They see in the 
present war the destruction of all the materialistic conceptions of 
life—that the nations which have avowedly as nations been living 
for temporal well-being are now engaged in wantonly, for lack of 
higher aims, destroying those very good things which had been the 
supreme object of the life both of nations and individuals. The 
war, in fact, has killed nineteenth century materialism; this is in 
the process of committing suicide. Under such circumstances what 
is to be done? The answer is, of course, that both nations and 
individuals must place before themselves higher and more worthy 
aims: that God, as revealed in Christ, must become really, and not 
as a mere matter of profession, the practical rule and standard of 
individual and national action. 

Meanwhile, as a whole, the people of Great Britain are prac- 
tically unanimous in their determination to continue the war to a 
successful issue. There is, it is true, a section of the Socialists 
known as the Independent Labor Party, whose attitude to the war 
is so ambiguous as to render it impossible to define exactly where 
it stands. It is more outspoken in the condemnation of secret 
diplomacy and of militarism than ardent in support of those objects 
for which the vast majority of their fellow-countrymen are com- 
bined. At most, the adherents of this fraction of a section number 
only some twenty thousand, and they have but little influence even 
upon their brother Socialists. Here and there, it is said, workmen 
may be heard to express indifference as well to the King’s rule as to 
the Kaiser’s. But among some forty millions of people there must 
be some who are not as wise as they should be. Of Ireland the 
same must be said. Some few people there, according to the testi- 
mony of Mr. William Redmond, are asking why Ireland should be 
fighting in this war; but according to the same testimony, they 
are very few indeed. The voice of Ireland on the way in which 
Germany is carrying on the war is heard in the verdict of the jury 
at the inquest on the victims of the Lusitania massacre. “ This 
appalling crime was contrary to international law and the conven- 
tions of all civilized nations, and we, therefore, charge the officers 
of the submarine and the Emperor and Government of Germany, 
under whose orders they acted, with the crime of willful and whole- 
sale murder before the tribunal of the civilized world.” Writing 
upon this verdict, The Month, which is the organ of the English 
Jesuits, says: ‘‘ We do not see how any moralist could do otherwise 
than endorse the verdict passed by the Kinsale jury...... Rightly 
did the Irish jury charge all concerned with this deed......‘with 
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the crime of willful and wholesale murder before the tribunal of 
the civilized world’...... There is no question here of a mere 
breach of international law: this abominable outrage, as well as the 
killing of fisher-crews in smaller vessels, is a plain violation of the 
law of God. No sophistry can obscure the fact, nor the guilt of 
those, unless racial prejudice or ignorance excuse them, who rejoice 
at it or attempt to palliate it.” 

In addition to labor troubles and the reorganization of the 
Government, racing and “ war babies” have engaged considerable 
attention. The feeling against the continuance of races, frequented, 
as they have been, by crowds of the usual type, and even going so far 
as to interfere with the movements of troops, has become so strong 
that the Government has at last intervened to stop them until 
the end of the war The reports about the “ war babies ” have been 
greatly exaggerated. The Registrar-General’s Report shows that 
there is no more than the normal percentage of illegitimate births. 
Proposals made that these children should be adopted by the nation 
were at once frowned down, as well as those for their legitimatiza- 
tion. The religious sense of the nation was too strong. 

The exact number of the troops raised by the voluntary system 
is not known, as the Government has for some time been refusing 
to give the exact figures. Lord Kitchener has, however, lately made 
a call for three hundred thousand more men; about the securing 
of them the general opinion is that there will be no difficulty. 
There is, however, a movement more or less strong in favor of 
compulsory service of some kind, not necessarily conscription. Even 
some of the working classes are its advocates. There are many who 
hesitate to take the responsibility of offering themselves, but who 
would respond gladly to the call of the Government if it gave them 
clearly to understand that the country stood in need of their help. 
There are also shirkers and idlers who outrage the feelings of the 
wiser and saner part of the community, among whom the desire is 
growing to send them off, whether they like it or not. If it is true, 
as has lately been asserted, that the last reserves of the French have 
been sent to the front, consisting of raw youths in their teens, 
Great Britain will be called upon to supply reénforcements to the 
French army, or to undertake the defence of a larger part of the 
lines in the West. 

No change has taken place in the determina- 

France. tion of the French to carry on the war to a 
successful issue, nor yet in their confidence 

in the ultimate attainment of that result. The Government remains 
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unchanged in personnel, except that the organization of the supply 
of munitions has been entrusted to a member of the Socialist Party, 
who has been made Under-Secretary of State for War. Priests 
are serving in the trenches, and are treated with perfect courtesy by 
the officers and their fellow-soldiers Other priests devoted exclu- 
sively to their ministry, find the revival of the religious spirit so 
marked that their mind is thrown back to the times of the primitive 
Church, and to the Christian fervor then existing. The number of 
returns to the Faith is very large. Men are praying openly and 
in secret. So much is this the case as to give well-grounded hopes 
that the nation is being led back to our Saviour. 

Into the national life, at all events, there are those who foresee 
the advent of a new and incalculable element—the purified will of 
millions of men who have faced death, and have in this way learned 
to distinguish the spurious from the real. A new world, different 
from that which existed before the war, a more spiritual, less 
materialistic, more honest and nobler world is looked upon as at 
hand. While the first and foremost thought of every Frenchman, 
civilian as well as soldier, is to free France from the blighting 
presence of the invader, the next thought of each and all is to 
extirpate the foe within. Loathing of political intrigue and 
corruption is almost as strong as that which is felt for the Ger- 
mans. Combined with this loathing there exists a profound distrust 
of politicians who are merely politicians. In the army and in its 
head, General Joffre, the utmost confidence is reposed, as well as in 
Great Britain as an ally. 

The visit paid to Paris by an Irish Nationalist delegation, 
including representatives of the Ancient Order of Hibernians, has 
strengthened the bonds which have so long existed between France 
and Ireland. The delegates were received by President Poincaré 
and Cardinal Amette, the Archbishop of Paris, to each of whom 
they presented an address, which recalled the old friendship between 
the Catholics of Ireland and France, and expressed the deep sym- 
pathy and affection felt by Irishmen for the French in the afflictions 
of this war, and the joy that they should be fighting side by side 
in the cause of liberty. It is needless to say that the President 
and the Cardinal replied in the most cordial and appreciative terms. 

The financial ability of France to fight on is equal to the 
national determination. Arrangements have been made with Great 
Britain which will enable the resources of that country to be brought 
into codperation with those of France. The expenses are enormous, 
but as Germans have already announced to the world the amount 
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of the indemnity which they are going to demand for the services 
they have rendered, it has been made clear that any amount the 
war may cost, if victorious, will be less than what the Germans will 
ask for in the event of their victory; especially as in the case of the 
success of the Allies, Germany will be called upon to pay at least 
a portion of the expenditure. There is, therefore, no reason to 
hesitate on account of the expense. 


All reports from Germany indicate that the 
Germany. Germans have still complete confidence in 
the success of their arms. If anything, they 
are now more confident than at any period since the war began. 
There have been periods of doubt and hesitancy. The failure to 
reach Paris had a chastening effect, which was deepened by the 
failure to reach Calais. During the winter the outlook was some- 
what gloomy. The victories over the Russians in Galicia have, 
however, made all Germans so sure that they will win, that it is 
no longer a matter of discussion. They have immense supplies 
of ammunition, and no longer any anxiety about the food supply. 
Even the entrance of Italy into the conflict has scarcely shaken this 
confidence. Their will to believe that they will conquer is as strong 
as their will to conquer, and is perhaps the most important ground 
for the latter. The one thing which causes hesitation in accepting 
as quite genuine the confidence which Germans express about the 
result of the war, is the fact that the various rumors about peace, 
and the terms on which it may be possible, emanate not from the 
Allies, but from sources friendly to Germany, if not German. These 
rumors are of little importance, but may serve as straws to show 
the way the wind is blowing. They may, however, be part of 
an astute plan to throw odium on the Allies. 

An entirely new phenomenon has appeared over the German 
horizon—reverence and respect for scraps of paper. Italy is being 
vituperated far and wide for an alleged violation of the treaties 
which constituted the Triple Alliance. “Unheard-of perfidy” is one 
of the mildest terms used by the violators of Belgium’s neutrality, 
although whatever the terms of these treaties may have been, they 
had been denounced weeks before Italy declared war on Austria- 
Hungary. 

The application of any high standard of 
Italy. international conduct to Italy would be alto- 


gether out of place. For centuries most of 
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the various states of which the Kingdom consists have been the 
victims of the foreign violators of their right to independence and 
self-government, and it was only by a free use of chicanery and 
intrigue that they obtained their freedom. The main cause of the 
war is the determination of the people of Italy to complete the 
liberation of Italians still subject to the Austrian yoke. It is not 
from this to be inferred that in declaring war against Austria, any 
right of the latter State under the terms of the Triple Alliance was 
violated. All who have studied the origin of this war, know that 
its outbreak was due to the threatened aggression of the Dual- 
Monarchy upon the independence of Servia. In Italy’s opinion this 
freed her from any obligation to act with the aggressors, and justi- 
fied her in her maintenance of neutrality. But it is hard to see how 
it became right to seek for compensations for refraining from 
taking part in an unjust deed. The right thing for her to have 
done would have been to have actively opposed the wrongdoing 
from the very beginning, and not to have been willing to share in 
the wages of iniquity in the event of the wrongdoers being willing 
to make satisfactory terms. This, however, is to exact too much of 
the kingdoms of this world. 

No one, as the event has proved, can accuse Italy of having 
waited to come in on the certainly winning side. The Allies are, 
of course, convinced of the ultimate result of the war, but Italy has 
entered during the period when Germany was in the full current 
of her victories over Russia in Galicia. Since her entrance she 
has become a party to the compact not to end the war except with 
the full concurrence of the three Allied Powers—Russia, France, 
and Great Britain. Italy’s entry into the war is due more to the 
people than to the Government, the official Socialists being the only 
party that opposed. Although the liberation of their fellow-coun- 
trymen is the determining cause of the war, the wrongs inflicted by 
the Germans on the Belgians contributed in no small degree to the 
result, the more so as German agents, with their characteristic lack 
of insight into the minds of other people, were so maladroit as to 
threaten a like method of frightfulness in the event of a suc- 
cessful invasion of Italy, which they of course take for granted. 
The disregard of agreement, which has now become habitual, con- 
tributed in some degree to the result, for no confidence was felt in 
the faithful execution of the promises made by Austria-Hungary, 
or of the guarantee given by Germany. 





























With Our Readers. 


HE papers contributed to our pages on the subject of “ Progress” 
by Dr. Shanahan, considering the discussions that occupy the 
public platform of the day, are of exceptional timeliness. It is unques- 
tionable that many of the leaders of what is called modern thought have 
wandered far from the truth in their definition of progress; that such 
false definition has been accepted by the millions and has in turn put 
their entire standard of values out of joint with the real purpose and 
value of life. Progress has been viewed as a sort of necessary law, 
as a thing to which humankind inevitably tends, and no age has been 
more loud-voiced in claiming its possession than our own. But it has 
been roused to something like an examination of conscience by the 
European War. 

This much is encouraging—the complacency of those who con- 
sidered religious belief an insignificant element has been seriously dis- 
turbed, and in part they are seeing the gross falsity of their theories. 

* * ok * 

MONG the public discussions on the subject of progress was a 
notable symposium of lectures and discussions held in Chicago 
under the auspices of the City Club. The reports say it was well 
attended by persons from every walk of life, and that men and women, 
old and young, from six o’clock till after ten, with but forty minutes 
intermission, followed the discussions attentively. Professor John 
Dewey, one of the three principal speakers, stated that there is 
abundant cause for pessimism in the world-situation to-day: yet, he 
added, if the right lesson were drawn from the catastrophe the price 
would be none too high. The. fault of the past is that we cherished 
illusions and ialse notions of progress. We defined it as change and 
novelty. We assumed that material prosperity, applied science, inven- 
tion and technical improvement mean human advance all along the 
line. We assumed that opportunity for achievement somehow guar- 
antees achievement; that resources, if sufficient, will conserve and 
utilize themselves for noble ends and purposes. We even believed 
progress to be automatic; that, as some thinkers put it, it is a law 

of our very being, that man is necessarily a progressing animal. 

* * * ** 

‘THE truth is, as Professor Dewey puts it, that progress is a retail 
job—a job to be planned, contrived and worked out. Man is ca- 
pable of progress, but he can have it only if he works hard for it. 
Progress is a matter of intelligence, vigorously applied to the problem 
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and task of progress. Progress is not a matter of emotion: it cannot 
be achieved by eloquently appealing for altruism as against egoism. 
Man may be altruistic, but his altruism must be won by intelligent mo- 
tives and reasons. Man is also selfish and predatory enough to be at 
war incessantly with his fellows, if we are short-sighted or careless 
enough to neglect the systematic cultivation of the conditions of 
progress. If we want peace, we must create the right kind of peace 
agencies and peace machinery. If we aim at certain results in char- 
acter or conduct, we must steadily keep those results in view, and study 
the ways and means of attaining them, and of holding them once 
we have them. We are reaping the fruits of shallow thinking and 
indolence. We can have peace, we can have justice; we can have 
a moral order, we can have beauty in our social life. We have not 
desired these things ardently, nor striven for them earnestly. As will 
be seen, Dr. Dewey’s words follow very closely the principles laid 
down in Dr. Shanahan’s articles. 
* * * * 


NOTHER speaker at this meeting, Professor J. H. Hollander, 


confined himself entirely to the question of industrial progress. 


One cannot but feel he should have been ruled out of order, not 
because he did not say things well worth listening to, but because 
the discussion of industrial progress is not, properly speaking, a dis- 
cussion of progress. Progress must concern the whole man, and the 
highest welfare of the entire human race, as far as we can measure 
or forecast it. Industrial progress affects the question only indirectly ; 
for an unprecedented industrial progress may be a very real 
and a very strong enemy to human progress, as the history 
of the last one hundred years unquestionably proves. The betterment 
of social-economic conditions is the concern of every lover of progress, 
but he seeks to better them, not because such betterment is the inevitable 
road to progress, but because it is a condition that will enable those 
who have the good will to be better men and women. Trade 
unions, minimum wage laws, vocational training will surely do much 
to bring about justice and equality upon earth; but it is far too 
much to say, nor should an economist be interpreted as meaning, 
that such agencies will eradicate the more distressing and 
degrading ills of modern society. The most degrading ill of modern 
society, the one from which springs its gross neglect of human 
rights, is the sinful indifference of the times to the Commandments 
of God. Practical atheism, a strong and terrible phrase, is not as 
absent from our age as many are inclined to think. 

Canon Barry said very recently: “In the most. enlightened age 
since civilization began, man has forgotten God. The world has denied 
its Creator. The nineteenth century, into which most of us now living 
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were born, put God aside. Some men were atheists, more were 
agnostics; millions upon millions did not care whether God was or 
was not, whether they themselves were more than machines doomed like 
the beasts to perish, whether right differed from wrong, except in name. 
Profit and pleasure were the only things worth seeking; heaven and 
hell were fairy tales. Such has been the great deadly sin of modern 
nations, with its consequences clear as the sun. Luxury and frivolity, 
moral decay, an infected society, an art and literature abounding in 
shameful fancies, a world on the down grade.” 


* * ok * 


N his contribution to this symposium, Dr. James Henry Richard- 
son, the historian, did not seem to care “ whether God existed 


_or not.” Civilization and progress are matters entirely human. 


Investigation; experience; reasoning; untrammelled by any authority 
or tradition, have enabled us to make wonderful progress during the 
last two hundred years in industry and material existence. We should 
seize these same methods and apply them to every other sphere— 
the moral and religious included. Why permit authority, tradition, and 
crude superficial conceptions of other men and times, to dominate our 
thought and action to-day? ‘“ We can insure a steady upward and 
onward trend by carrying the methods of exact science and efficient 
industry into the realms of social and moral relations.” 


* * * * 


R. ROBERTSON’S words are very similar to those of the Uni- 
tarian, Dr. Holmes of New York, who speaking before the Free 
Religious Association in Boston said: “The coming religion will be 
essentially scientific. All dogmatism will go. Sacraments and ritual 
will vanish. It is not faith but character that is the vital essential— 
not what a man thinks, but what he is that will count.” The criticism 
to be offered on this is that all educators without exception tell us 

that a man is what he thinks. 

* * * * 


FURTHER and much happier discussion of progress is contained 

in a small volume entitled Whither? Its contents appeared first 

in the pages of The Atlantic Monthly, and are now published in book 
form, still anonymously. The aim and purpose of the author are 
beyond praise—an endeavor to recall the millions from materialism 
and irreligion to a spiritual view of life and eternity. “Our fore- 
fathers,” says the author, “had religious faith; they thought and felt 
in terms of the spirit. The whole emphasis of life has since changed. 
The modern world thinks and lives and speaks in terms of the body, 
not of mind and soul. Physical power has become the sole measure 
of man’s efficiency. Images of perfect bodily development are kept 
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before the young—the Apollo with beauty of sinew and muscle; but 
the face of the Christ is growing ever more and more dim before our 
eyes, and is more and more apologetically presented, if presented at all.” 
The greatest mistake of the present age is its ignoring of the 
best in the past—the faith that has sustained human life from genera- 
tion to generation. Science, “the great intellectual adventure of the 
last century,” has profited us nothing with regard to origin and duty 
and destiny. “It has not gained by one hair’s breadth upon the 
encompassing mystery of our lives.” 
* * * * 
S an earnest, passionate plea for men to turn from the crass material- 
ism of the age to spiritual truths, the volume is deserving of 
hearty welcome. The loftiness of its aims makes us the more loath to 
speak of its too evident shortcomings. The failure of the author to 
give an effective and appealing message is due to the fact that, while 
he appeals for a recognition of Christianity, he empties Christianity of 
all definite meaning. It is puzzling, to say the least, that one should 
recognize so fully the value of the definite faith of his forefathers; 
preach its fruits in their lives; implore that the same fruits should be 
cultivated to-day, and yet decry the soil and the nourishment that made 
such fruit possible. The author deplores dreary positivism, and yet 
he sums up the central tenets of the Christian faith as follows: 
“The universe is a universe of spirit controlled by a great spiritual 
force for great ends; that for the guidance of stumbling humanity 
the great spiritual force took human form; that mere human beings, 
keeping mind and soul intent upon that great example, may work out, 
through love and sacrifice, immortal meanings in their lives.” Frederic 
Harrison, it seems to us, would enthusiastically subscribe to such a 
profession of faith. 
* * * * 
es in the summary of the faith of his forefathers, there is not 
one word of Christ. Indeed this laudable effort to recall men to 
better things is defaced by shallow thinking, by lamentable insufficiency. 
The office of man’s intelligence is degraded; he is at his best as 
an emotional and imaginative being. ‘“‘ Imagination, that power 
through which alone creative work is done, forever shapes fairer and 
fairer conceptions.” Reason and reasonable truth have a secondary 
function. The concept of the Christian faith is humanitarian and 
naturalistic. That God has revealed definite truths to us which we 
are to accept because they are His word, and by them direct our life, 
does not enter essentially into his concept of the Christian faith. 
Dogma is therefore unimportant: rather a hindrance than a help. 
Such an estimate of dogma is of course utterly at variance with the 
Catholic concept. Non-Catholics have learned to be impatient with 
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what they call dogma, because with them it has pretended to a 
claim which it never had. If there be no infallible church, that 
is, no church with a visible authority, commissioned by God Himself 
to speak infallibly—and protected by Him in such speaking on every 
matter of revealed faith—then there is no such thing as dogma, and 
the Protestant justly grows impatient and intolerant when his church 
pronounces any teaching to be a dogma. Such a church claims no 
infallibility, and therefore it has no right to impose upon the mind 
of man, as infallible truth, any statement or teaching. 


* * * * 


HAT it has attempted to do so is, of course, unquestionable. And 
because it has attempted it without even claiming the possession 
of that which alone would give it the right to do so, its children 
have seen the inconsistency of the proceeding and have rebelled. 
No reasonable man will accept as dogmatic the decision of a 
fallible body; and particularly when that body admits its fallibility. 
The course of Protestant churches in declaring creeds and definitions, 
and endeavoring to impose them upon their members, was unwarranted 
from the beginning. The realization of this is being more and more 
widely recognized. Dogma to the Protestant mind is, therefore, 
traditionally, the merely human judgment of a number of well-meaning 
divines, in convention assembled, on a question of Christian belief. 
There is nothing final or ultimate or certain about the judgment: 
it is purely human, beginning and ending with men. 
* * * * 


O the Catholic, dogma is the truth not of man but of God. It 
comes not from men, nor from human wisdom, but from God. 
Men are the instruments of its declaration: human wisdom may be a 
condition, an element that has led to its declaration, but over the 
human representative, and above human wisdom, God directs and 
preserves and guides infallibly. Christ is God, and when Christ 
spoke and taught men He spoke with divine authority and divine 
wisdom. Upon the acceptance of His definite teaching depended 
for His hearers their own personal eternal life: “I am come a light 
into the world; that whosoever believeth in Me, may not remain in 
darkness ” (John xii. 46); “ Now this is eternal life: that they may 
know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, Whom Thou hast 
sent ” (John xvii. 3). 

And Christ bestowed upon His Church the same power and 
authority which He Himself claimed and exercised: “ He that heareth 
you (His Church) heareth Me: and he that despiseth you, despiseth 
Me. And he that despiseth Me, despiseth Him that sent Me” (Luke 
x. 16). 
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HRIST made this unique claim because He taught the definite 

truth of God, which truth the intellect of man ought to rejoice 

in accepting, and the will of man ought to follow at every cost with 
filial loyalty. 

The Catholic Church, because it is the Church of Jesus Christ, 
makes the same claims. He delivered His truth, upon which de- 
pends the eternal life of man, to the Church which He founded, 
to preserve it and to deliver it to every generation of mankind. 
He did not leave us orphans; He left to us, infallibly protected, the 
truth that would unite our souls to God the Father in eternal life. 

The dogmas of the Catholic Church are not, therefore, fanciful 
human inventions, constructions or interpretations. Its dogmas are the 
word of God, which it is able to know and declare through the power 
of the Holy Spirit, the Third Person of the Blessed Trinity, Whom 
Christ, our Lord, sent to dwell with the Church and keep it from error 
even until the consummation of the world. “The Paraclete, the 
Holy Ghost, Whom the Father will send in My name, He will teach 
you all things, and bring all things to your mind, whatsoever I shall 
have said to you” (John xiv. 26). 

* * ok * 
OD alone is the Life of the soul. The heart knows no rest 
nor peace, nor guidance, till it rests in Him. But it can never 
rest in Him until it knows Him and its relations with Him. It is 
but insulting the intelligence of man and plunging humankind into 
deeper and deeper darkness to obscure our needs by generalities, by 
making God synonymous with a great spiritual force and man’s 
relations and duties to Him no clearer than a general, emotional good 
will. If such be all we know of God, we will eventually know nothing. 
If God has never spoken to us in definite language that the mind can 
accept; if God has given us no definite laws that will in a practical, 
concrete, everyday way guide our life, then God as a positive factor 

in conduct and discipline will disappear from our life. 
* * * * 


E make no act of faith in dogma itself, but in dogma because 
it is revealed by God. And the soul that cannot make its act of 
faith in dogma, cannot make its act of faith in God. That is why 
the denial of a definite dogmatic Christian faith leads to wider and 
wider denial; why the questioning of infallible authority in Christian 
teaching means ultimately the questioning of all authority; why doubt 
about the definite message of Jesus Christ leads to doubt about the 
definite message of God; why the questioning of one dogma soon 
broadens out into the highway to atheism, for we believe in all and 
every dogma for one sole reason—the one support for each and all— 
God Who has revealed them. 
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HE National Women’s Trade Union League of America held its 
Fifth Biennial Convention in New York, June 7th to 11th, inclu- 
sive. Except for executive sessions, the meetings were open to the 
press and public, and until Friday were held at the headquarters of the 
New York Women’s Trade Union League, 43 East Twenty-second 
Street. On Friday and Saturday, the League convened in the more 
commodious Assembly Hall of the Y. W. C. A. Training School, Lex- 
ington Avenue and Fifty-second Street, where the delegates were 
housed. In welcoming the visiting women, the President of the New 
York League deplored the inadequacy of their present home, and this 
Convention saw the financial beginning of a Labor Temple for the 
New York League. 

The work of the Women’s Trade Union League, as set forth 
in its monthly organ, Life and Labor, is to organize all women workers 
into trade unions to be affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor. The ninety-one delegates to this Convention represented one 
hundred thousand working women from many industries and of many 
nationalities, of all classes, and from different sections of our country. 

* * * * 


HE President of this organization, Mrs. Raymond Robins, of 
Chicago, in her opening address, gave a comprehensive outline 
of the work, and touched upon certain phases of the labor problem 
which, sooner or later, must be solved for the woman worker. She 
noted the three needs of any great consolidated movement: organiza- 
tion, legislation, and education—since there are yet many thousand 
women and girls in our sweated industries. Space forbids seriatim 
comment upon this thoughtful speech, or dwelling at length upon the 
many suggestive resolutions and reports of committees. It is a note- 
worthy fact of this Convention that the committees were representative 
of many points of view, and the manner in which the presiding officer 
brought out these differences, made for sincere and temperate discus- 
sion from the floor. 

The legislative programme is broad but not visionary. The Trade 
Union women, since their organization in 1903, have been quick to 
understand the alliance between laws and labor conditions, and have 
always stood for Woman’s Suffrage. This Convention passed a resolu- 
tion calling upon men workers in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and Massachusetts to vote and work for the suffrage amendment. The 
Chairman of the Votes for Women Committee is a Catholic woman, 
who received a Civics Scholarship from the Wage Workers Suffrage 
League, and is well posted on political conditions in Chicago and 
Illinois. From this experience she offered the suggestion to the New 
York women that all women eligible for citizenship should not delay to 
secure their naturalization papers. 
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HE discussion on the Minimum Wage, another tenet of the national 
organization’s platform, was peculiarly interesting. In Missouri 
nothing has been done regarding this law, because prohibition has been 
made the chief issue. In Illinois the women are hopeful of the passage 
of the Minimum Wage Bill. The practical working of this law has 
shown varying results. The minimum has become, in certain instances, 
the maximum, and in others it shows better results, and is considered 
a useful means for promoting organization work. It was, therefore, 
decided that active propaganda for such a law should be left optional 
to Local Leagues, since only the local organization was qualified to 
know local conditions. 


* o* o * 


N the educational field, the spread of Trade Union principles is 
advocated through teaching in the public schools. It was also 
recommended that vocational training be made co-educational, and that 
graduates be placed where Trade Union conditions prevail. It will 
interest Catholic readers to know that a Catholic woman, who is Presi- 
dent of the Chicago League and President of the International Glove 
Workers, holds President Wilson’s appointment as one of the nine 
persons serving on the Commission on National Aid to Vocational 
Training—the first woman worker ever so honored. 


* * * * 


HE President’s plans, outlined at the last biennial, for the training 
of the Trade Union woman worker for future work in the cause of 
labor, or as future organizer for the National League, have since 
been successfully carried out in the case of three young women. One 
of these is a Catholic from Kansas City, Missouri. Further work 
of this kind is now hampered by lack of funds, due to the widespread 
industrial depression. Further developed, this educational idea would 
support and release from work for one year those women who show 
this sort of ability, who are properly accredited by their local or 
central bodies, or who, if applying personally, must be self-supporting 
for that time. This course would be partly academic and partly 
practical, with active field work included. In the small beginning 
which was made, lectures were given by both men and women prom- 
inent in the labor movement, and who constitute the faculty and 
lecturers of the National Training School. The University of Chicago 
and the Northwestern University at Evanston codperated by permitting 
free access to lecture courses in economics and modern labor problems, 
and several individual teachers helped in English and other necessary 
studies. A class in public speaking was attended by about thirty 
Trade Union women resident in Chicago. The Chicago Local League 
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has a library of a thousand volumes at the service of the national 
organization for this and other work, while the Chicago Public Library 
has offered, provided a week’s notice is given, to furnish any book in 
any language. The entire discussion of the report of the Committee 
on Education was of great interest and suggestiveness. Mention was 
made of the women’s colleges in England that turned over their build- 
ings for Trade Union work in the long vacations. The education of 
women workers who are in seasonal trades was considered. The Rand 
School of Social Science offered a course in New York for the low 
price of fifteen dollars for five months, and asked to codperate with 
this national training plan by local work here. This proposal was 
declined for the reason that the national organization, through its 
faculty, must keep in close touch with any student being trained, and, 
since national headquarters are in Chicago, the work would better be 
carried on there. 

The Convention pledged itself to work towards the achievement 
of international peace, and towards abolishing secret treaties. It 
promised more strenuous support to increase the circulation of Life 
and Labor, as in this way only have organized working women been 
enabled to reach the public. 

Notable addresses before the Convention were made by Samuel 
Gompers and Hugh Frayne, of the American Federation of Labor; 
by A. P. Bowers, of the Pennsylvanig. State Federation of Labor; by 
J. E. Williams, of the Miners’ Arbitration Board ; by Andrew Furuseth, 
whose twenty-one years of work for the seamen has met recently with 
some success; by Josephine Goldmark of the Consumers’ League, 
and by Leonora O’Reilly, who as the New York Women’s Trade 
Union delegate to The Hague Peace Conference, gave a vivid account 
of the convening of over thirteen hundred women from warring and 
neutral countries to work for peace; There were also a number of 
short addresses from religious, political or union bodies, who sent 
fraternal delegates, Miss Dodge speaking for the National Young 
Women’s Christian Association, and Miss Holmquist for the Federated 
Council of the Church of Christ, the Protestant denominations. 


* * ok ok 


T was a subject of expressed regret by the many Catholic Trade ° 


Union delegates to the Convention—and it must be borne in mind 
that Catholic women, beside holding many important offices in the 
national organization, are presidents of five out of the nine Local 
Leagues—that no Catholic woman present was empowered to speak, 
and that none of our many women’s organizations sent either greetings 
or fraternal delegates. The next biennial of the National Women’s 
Trade Union League of America will convene in Kansas City, Missouri. 
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5 those critics who are forever exalting the State as a power before 

which everything and everybody must bow, as a power which is 
the arbitrator of morals and the master of almost everything in 
life, we respectfully commend the notable words of Ex-Senator Elihu 
Root speaking of the anniversary of Magna Charta. “ That charter,” 
said Mr. Root, “ asserted the principles of human liberty upon which 
rests the development of the freedom of the world. It did not ask for, 
it asserted the rights of Englishmen against their government and 
superior to their government. Nearly six hundred years later the 
sons of these Englishmen crystallized that declaration in the Declara- 
tion of Independence as the inalienable right of man, to secure which 
governments are created. 

“The charter was not a gift of privilege by a monarch. It was 
an assertion of rights by men willing to fight for their rights and die 
for them, and during all these seven hundred years the men to whom 
this great charter of liberty was granted have been willing to fight 
for their liberties and to die for them. 

“There are but two underlying theories of man in the social 
relation to the State. One is the theory of the ancient republic under 
which the State is the starting point from which rights are decided, 
and the individual holds rights only as a member of the State. That 
was the theory of Greece and Rome and the Italian republics. The 
other is the theory of the Great Charter, the Habeas Corpus Act, 
the Statute of Treasons, the Petition of Right, the Bill of Rights, the 
Massachusetts Body of Liberties, and the Declaration of Independence 
of the American Republic, that the individual has inalienable rights 
of which no government may deprive him, but to secure which all 
government exists.” 

* * * ~ 


F anyone were asked what organization, what body of citizens, 
has kept alive the tradition and the championship of such rights ; 
what institution has preached in season and out of season that the 
individual has rights which every government is obliged to respect; 
claimed, for example, for the individual, the right of liberty of con- 
science and full exercise of religious belief; claimed that the family is 
not to be made and unmade by State law, he would answer at once: 
The Catholic Church. 

We have often wondered why many non-Catholic journals can, 
at times, make themselves the constructive instruments of tyranny, 
the betrayers of the rights which our forefathers held so dear, when 
they condemn Catholics and even charge them with lack of patriotism, 
because Catholics dare assert that there are rights above government ; 
duties and obligations with which no government may interfere, and 
which, in turn, are the only safe foundation of a free people, 
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HE selection of the notorious Sir Edward Carson as Attorney- 
General in the new British Cabinet is resented by every lover of 
justice and of fair play. The present British Government in making 
such a selection has been guilty of a great blunder, and has made 
heavier its already heavy task. The only redeeming excuse for it 
which we have heard, is that such an appointment shows Germany 
how all parties in Great Britain are united in their determination to 
push the war vigorously. If this were the reason of the appointment, 
the price paid for such an assurance runs dangerously high, and the 
one who profits most is the man who made the payment necessary. 
The choice of the British Government in this instance was, we feel, a 
needless insult to the people and the friends of Ireland. The career 
of Sir Edward Carson is well-known to our readers, and there is no 
need to review it here. The Christian World, a Protestant and 
Liberal journal of England, tells how Carson “has stood during the 
last few years for open defiance of constituted authority. Yet he is 
now a law officer of the Crown. He has gloried in being a rebel, and 
he has preached rebellion. It may be, and probably is, that the 
Unionists insisted on his inclusion as the price of their support, but 
it would have been better for the internal peace of the land not to 
have offended the public sentiment of the larger part of the nation 
in this way.” 
x * * * 
HE Catholic Times of Liverpool says editorially, “ The appoint- 
ment is a scandal. It ought to be cancelled. While he (Carson) 
holds the post, all persecution of sedition and rebellion is a farce and 
an outrage on fair play.” In a contributed article “ Home Ruler” 
writes : 

Sir Edward Carson’s appointment to the Attorney-Generalship, with a 
seat in the Cabinet, reduces Mr. Asquith’s call for a Coalition Ministry to a 
problem of contemporary politics. Who could have forced him to accept such a 
man for such a post? I hope I am as patriotic as any Englishman; I certainly 
would keep up the war at any and every cost till victory is won. I shrink from 
any thought of industrial and social progress gained by sword or bayonet, shot 
or shell, trench work or street-fighting; I would have reform come by due 
and orderly process of law. But there is Sir Edward Carson, the embodiment 
of a principle which, if adopted by the masses of the toilers, would secure 
reform by force! 

At the present moment there are thousands of armed men in Ulster who 
look to him as their leader, and who proclaim their determination to oppose 
the Home Rule Act, now on the Statute Book, with every means at their hand. 
While other soldiers go abroad to fight Germany, these Orange warriors remain 
at home in case they be wanted to fight Great Britain. An amazing spectacle! 
And yet quite a tame thing compared with the appointment of their chief, Sir 
Edward Carson, to the post of Attorney-General. If there was one man in the 
United Kingdom to whom such an office should not have been given, it was 
Sir Edward Carson. That he should have been made Attorney-General, and 
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Mr. F. E. Smith, Solicitor-General, is enough to cover the Coalition Government 
with contempt from all law-abiding, decent-minded citizens. 

Mr. Asquith must have been brought very low before he consented to 
nominate Sir Edward Carson and Mr. F. E. Smith to the posts they now occupy. 
He must have been as a lath in the hands of the Tories. For he must have 
known that these two appointments would disgust all his Liberal followers, 
as they would rejoice all the lawless elements in the country. 

Sir Edward Carson’s new honor is no honor to Mr. Asquith or to Mr. 
Bonar Law, to the Liberal Party or to the Tory Party. It is no benefit to the 
Coalition Government. It will prove to be no benefit to the country. Law 
should be example as well as precept. 

Last week I regretted that Mr. John Redmond could not see his way to 
join the Coalition Ministry. Now I am glad he could not. Before Sir Edward 
Carson was appointed, Mr. Redmond decided to stand aloof. After it, we can 
rejoice that he did so. Ireland has been lucky as well as wise this time. But 
Ireland must henceforth look to herself: she will get only what she can take 
and hold. Home Rule is less at this moment than a mere scrap of paper. 
It may have to be fought for and won all over again. Sir Edward Carson in 
the British Cabinet does not bring nearer an Irish Parliament on College Green. 
No vigilance on the part of Irishmen can be too close nor too careful. All the 
promises to them are conditioned by the end of the war; and at the end of 
the war there may be not a Liberal left with the conviction or the courage 
to perform what they promised. 

* * * * 


HE able correspondent H. W. H. of the New York Evening Post, 
calls the appointment “an offence against common decency.” 
“There is not the slightest doubt,” he continues, “that Sir Edward 
Carson’s manceuvres in Ulster last year would have secured his con- 
viction under the Treason Felony Act of 1848 if the Government had 
had the courage to put him in the dock. It is announced to-day 
that he has been appointed Chief Law Officer of the Crown. One of 
the chief functions of his new office will be to conduct, on behalf of 
the Government, all important prosecutions for treason and sedition. 
No step could possibly have been taken that was more likely to bring 
the whole administration of the law into contempt. And this.at a time 
when the unusual powers given to the authorities by the Defence of 
the Realm Acts make it especially desirable that those who are charged 
with setting the law in motion with regard to public offences shall 
possess the confidence of the whole country.” 
The Irish Nationalists were successful in securing the appoint- 
ment of Ignatius John O’Brien as Lord Chancellor for Ireland. 





OLLOWING close upon the heels of our own celebration, comes 
the golden jubilee of our esteemed contemporary, The Ave Maria. 
Tue CaTHotic Wortp extends to The Ave Maria, and its veteran 
Editor, Father Hudson, its heartfelt congratulations upon the accom- 
plishments of a half-hundred years of fruitful toil in the patient and 
hidden apostolate of the press. 
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For fifty long years The Ave Maria has been a sane and helpful 
influence to Catholic thought and Catholic life. It has sown broadcast 
through our beloved land, with a free and generous hand, the seeds 
of Catholic truth, and of Catholic beauty, of devotion to Our Lady, 
of loyalty to Christ and His Church. The harvest, by God’s grace, 
has been great. Although the sower may never see to the full the 
“ golden sheaves, nor small, nor few,” we trust The Ave Maria will 
be blessed upon its anniversary with widespread appreciation and 
many good wishes. May it live to deepen and extend its influence, 
and to count its years not by decades but by centuries! 
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